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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 










only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 


people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions... 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 
R. L. BROWN, Dist. Mgr. 
3415 North 3rd Street ©@ Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


fF. E. COMPTON & CCMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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[TH OTR AGENCIES 
IW THEIR COMMUNITIES 


Maurice F. Seay, 





Director, Bureau of School Service and Dean of the University, University of Kentucky 


) ORKING with other agencies makes 

good schools better. And teachers enjoy 
working with leaders outside the school. The 
school benefits —the agencies benefit — the 
whole community benefits. 

The school is legally responsible for educat- 
ing our citizens. Other agencies also are respon- 
sible for important educational activities. And 
many agencies with no definite educational pro- 
grams have purposes in common with the broad 
purposes of the school. 

When a school works with other agencies, 
students gain interest in their studies. They 
develop social understanding; they find a rea- 
son for knowing how to read and spell and 
write and use numbers. They have opportunity 
to solve real problems applying the information 
they have learned. The students want to learn 
more, and do learn more easily. 

The school must assume leadership in work- 
ing with other agencies. It must learn what 
they are doing, must use their services to 
broaden its own program, must help them 
make their best possible contribution to the 











== 


Here are guides to cooperative community 
action based on experiences of many schools 
in many states. You may want to use them 
to check your own practices. Earlier articles 
by Mr. Seay told “How Schools Study Their 
Communities” and ‘How Schools Use Mate- 
rials About Their Communities.” 
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community. The school needs them; they need 
the school. 


Community Agencies 

Every community has agencies to which the 
people entrust some of their interests. Churches, 
libraries, courts, fire departments, youth organ- 
izations, hospitals, conservation and farm-loan 
groups, service clubs, welfare agencies—these 
and many others serve the people and add to 
the quality of living. 

How many agencies are working for the im- 
provement of the community? Who sponsors 
them? What are their purposes? What are 
their activities? What are their limitations? 
Where are their local headquarters? How are 
they organized? Who are their representatives? 

The community school knows the answers to 
these questions. It may have carried on a sur- 
vey for the particular purpose of getting the 
answers. It may have learned them through its 
discovery that the agencies, like other commu- 
nity resources, are valuable materials of instruc- 
tion. It may know the answers because of years 
of working with the agencies. 

There are very few published materials about 
community agencies. The usual social studies 
texts call attention to some of the most widely 
known agencies. But no general description of 
government, for example, can give students a 
complete picture of their local government— 
who is in charge of it, whether it is good or 
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bad, and why. Individual agencies have de- 
scribed themselves and their work, but these 
descriptions are often quite technical and in 
many cases do not include all phases of the 
agency’s program. There are also a few direc- 
tories of agencies, but it would be impossible 
to include every agency in every community. 
Besides, lists quickly become out-of-date. A list 
for even one community would have to be re- 
vised often. New agencies come in as the need 
arises—old ones disappear or merge with 
others. The community school does not depend 
upon textbooks or directories. Through its 
work with other agencies, it keeps informed 
about them, and, through its many educational 
activities for all age levels, it keeps the com- 
munity informed. 


Using Community Services 

Teachers are realizing the need for instruc- 
tional materials that deal with community 
agencies. At the University of Kentucky, the 
Sloan Experiment is preparing a series of books 
about the agencies that can help students solve 
problems of food, shelter, and clothing. The 
six stories describe a rural community, the 





... schools need help . . . on certain problems. 
Cut courtesy Wisconsin Conservation Department 
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people who live there, the agencies usually 
found in such a place, and the relationships 
between the agencies. The books, in mimeo- 
graphed form, are now being tried out in sev- 
eral experimental schools, and will be published 
soon. Individual teachers and their students 
also are preparing materials about the agencies 
in their own communities as part of their com- 
munity study. 

Good schools become better when they know 
the other agencies in their communities. 

The school that knows about the other agen- 
cies in its community knows how to make use 
of their services. 

Often the school needs the help of specific 
agencies on certain problems. If soil erosion is 
the problem, the school may call on representa- 
tives of the Forestry Division, Agriculture Ex- 
tension, Vocational Agriculture, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Juvenile delinquency may be the 
most urgent problem; the school can receive 
help from recreational groups, local govern- 
ment, character-building agencies. Other agen- 
cies help with other problems. 


Coordinating Activities 

The community school leads in coordinating 
educational activities of all the agencies, and 
helps them avoid unwise duplication of serv- 
ices. It curbs over-zealous organizations that 
might otherwise run away with the school. At 
the same time, it is careful not to take over 
functions that belong to some other agency. It 
does not meddle. The basis of cooperation be- 
tween the community school and other agencies 
is mutual understanding. 

Coordination of the activities of agencies 
frequently is carried out through a league or 
council. The council may start in this way. The 
younger children in a school discuss changes 
they would like to make in their homes. ‘“‘Run- 
ning water, new steps, clean wallpaper—.” 
The list grows. Older students hold discussions 
too. Parents grow interested. An organization 
is formed to do something about housing in 
the community. It consists of representatives 
from church groups, civic and welfare agencies, 
the PTA, and the school faculty. This council 
secures the services of two consultants in home- 
making, who help the people form planning 
groups and action groups. Boys and girls or- 
ganize into committees to go from house to 
house and help with the actual work. They 
clean back yards and vacant lots, repair steps 
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. they know other agencies . . . 
Cut courtesy Whitefish Bay Public Schools 


and windows, paper, paint. 

Or the council may already exist. One such 
council consists of representatives from more 
than forty community organizations, including 
church groups, lodges, veterans’ groups, and 
welfare agencies. Since its formation, the coun- 
cil has benefited the school in many ways; it 
has been particularly helpful in bringing inter- 
racial understanding—a problem in this com- 
munity. Leaders in the school have participated 
actively in the work of the council. 

Good schools become better when they use 
the other agencies in their communities. 


Helping Agencies 

The community school not only gets help 
from other agencies—it helps them. 

The school responds to the requests of agen- 
cies. For example, the newspaper wants a 
column of school news; the school seizes this 
learning opportunity for students, who begin 
to supply articles regularly. The public library 
wants to expand its circulation to surrounding 
neighborhoods; the school arranges its bus 
schedule so that students can stop at the library 
on their way home, to get books for themselves 
and their parents. A farmer’s cooperative needs 
a central location for the feed mill it is plan- 
ning to build; the school provides a site on its 
grounds and the services of its vocational edu- 
cation staff. Various groups ask for rooms for 
meetings, study, or recreation. The school 
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building is kept open all day and in the eve- 
nings, all year, so that responsible groups can 
use it. 

Often the school discovers the need for a 
new agency in the community. It may help 
organize a soil conservation district. It may 
take the lead in obtaining rural electrification. 
It may stimulate interest in the formation of a 
civic club. Some community schools become 
centers for adult extension classes conducted by 
colleges or universities. Many schools house 
traveling libraries from state library depart- 
ments. 

Or the school may start some service which 
the community needs, and continue it until an 
appropriate agency or person can successfully 
take it over. A shop for repair of farm machin- 
ery, a cannery, a food exchange, a hatchery, a 
health clinic, a livestock improvement project, 
a scout organization, a moving picture theatre, 
a community club house, are examples of 
services the school could bring to the commu- 
nity. But while filling the immediate need, the 
school should be looking for and developing 
leadership which might carry on such services. 
It must always guard against assuming the 
proper functions of other agencics or going 
into business with students as unpaid labor. 


Leadership of Teacher 

The teacher, with his accepted position of 
leadership in the community, helps other agen- 
cies by participating in their programs. He 
should decide which agencies he can help most 
and should be sure that he is making a real 
contribution. He can easily “spread himself too 
thin.” 

The teacher should find ways in which stu- 
dents, too, can take part. This is how leader- 
ship develops—the widespread leadership that 
is essential to community growth. Working 
with agencies to improve their community gives 
students a sense of responsibility for the com- 
munity, a real motive for becoming educated 
people. 

Good schools become better when they help 
other agencies in their communities. 


WHY ,NOT— 
1. Find out what other agencies are doing in your 
community ? 
2. Keep your community informed about its 
agencies ? 
3. Prepare instructional materials that describe 
the programs of community agencies? 
(Turn to page 393) 








by Llewellyn R. Cole, M. D. 

Professor of Clinical Medicine and Coordinator 
of Graduate Medical Education, The University 
of Wisconsin Medical School 


OR most folks a medical school, and the 

intricate educational processes involved in 
the attainment of the. degree, Doctor of Medi- 
cine, are something apart from our more rou- 
tine educational patterns. Medical students are 
just a shade different from other college stu- 
dents. Physicians are mentally segregated by 
their contemporaries in other fields, into a 
group by themselves. You all know that medi- 
cine has long been associated with the occult, 
and witchcraft, and incantation and divination. 
The public, and that means you and me, has 
always turned to the medical man and to the 
Holy man in times of dire calamity or catas- 
trophe, and overwhelming mental or physical 
anguish. I think that the medical man gives 
more peace of mind, and satisfaction of spirit, 
at times, than the Holy man, because of his 
means for more complete insight into delicate 
situations, and the deeper understanding which 
follows. Just what is there in the educational 
gtowth of the physician and the pedagogical 
processes that brings this to pass? 


Most of you have never read an article on 
medical educational practices in your profes- 
sional Journals, and in the wide array of 
courses which I took in preparation for teach- 
ing, I do not recall one single remote mention 
of medical education or educational device. 
But, medical education does differ from the 
standard in a number of respects, and in this 
article and a subsequent one I plan to outline 
some of the divergent or at least tangential 
paths followed in the training of your phy- 
sician. 

Contrasts in Method 

There is one fundamental difference in the 
final educational objective so far as the instruc- 
tion of the physician is concerned. The future 
physician is learning all that is currently avail- 
able about /ife and the living as a matter of 
practical importance. He is learning about liv- 
ing tissues and living things, and he is learning 
about life processes from life itself. This is in 
contrast to the majority of other professions 
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Learning Life From The Living 


* Through educational processes medical 
students develop a deep respect for the 
dignity of common man. 








for which students prepare themselves. The 
engineer, and the lawyer, and the professional 
business man deal in the inanimate, and edu- 
cational experiences with life and its multiple 
manifestations are rare. The approach of the 
medical student to /ife is through death, in the 
anatomy laboratory, and the autopsy room of 
the pathology department. By laborious and de- 
tailed study of the dead, he begins to gain 
some insight into the living. Then, he begins 
to learn something of body functions and organ 
functions through the study of physiology. 


Now let me say a word or two about physi- 
ology. Physiology deals with life and the living 
organism and concerns itself with function and 
reactions, which distinguishes it from anatomy, 
which deals with structure and mechanical rela- 
tionships. The anatomist may dissect out one of 
the parotid glands, (the mump gland in the 
side of the face), which makes saliva, but it 
takes the physiologist to work out the function 
of that gland and the nature of the digestive 
process which comes from the action of the 
saliva on food. The physiologist works out the 
modus operandi of the stomach and the liver 
and the gall bladder and the pancreas for ex- 
ample. But all of the studies and investigation 
in this tremendously important field, require 
experimental work on the living organism, in 
this case the experimental animal. Studies in 
the field of heart action, the complexities of 
circulation, the intricacies of respiration, the 
vagaries of nervous reactions, and the chain 
responses to stimulation of the glands of in- 
ternal secretion, all require life and living 
things. What makes the pancreas elaborate in- 
sulin to control the blood sugar in the normal 
individual, and what happens to that organ in 
the diabetic victim, are questions which have 
been solved through the physiologist and his 
work upon the dog. Had it not been for the 
living dog, the problem of diabetes would be 
unsolved, and its toll of human life would still 
be staggering. 
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Experiments Necessary 


The study of blood pressure dates back to an 
English rector, Stephen Hales by name, born in 
1677, who, while satisfying the ecclesiastical 
duties of his parish, found time to ponder over 
some of the more mundane and temporal prob- 
lems. He became curious about blood pressure 
and carried out an original experiment upon 
his horse, by inserting a long glass tube into 
one of the neck arteries of this animal and 
noting how high the blood rose in that tube. 
The principle was sound and it is still in use 
in physiology laboratories in certain experi- 
mental determinations of blood pressure. But, 
again I direct attention to the fact that the liv- 
ing animal is used and is necessary in the study 
of blood pressure. Many exceedingly valuable 
facts have been discovered in relation to heart 
disease, blood vessel reactions, digestive func- 
tions, gland behavior, and temperature re- 
sponses, by long and patient processes of ani- 
mal investigation. But, remember that this 
work must be carried out on the living and not 
on the dead, and quite obvious is the fact that 
it requires animal life, because of the unavail- 
ability and sacredness of human life for such 
purposes. 

Probably there is nothing like death to 
deepen our respect for the living. The very 
nature of the medical course with its long, in- 
tensive study of the cadaver, or corpse at the 
beginning of the venture, has a very salutary 
effect in developing an attitude.of humility and 
regard for life and death. This is intensified as 
time passes and education progresses. Each year 
brings a greater consciousness of the medical 
student’s limitations, as well as the fact that 
the entire problem of life is outside his under- 
standing and his comprehension. He develops 
a more profound respect for life, particularly 
through the field of animal experiment in the 
medical school laboratories. He appreciates 
that all of the present day gains in medicine 
and surgery are the results of animal experi- 
ment, in the final analysis. The study of disease 
must be carried out through the only available 
path, that is, animal experiment. Animal ex- 
periment has been the life blood of medical 
progress, and it must continue to be. 


Use of Animals 


The development of all new drugs, such as 
the life saving sulfonamides, and penicillin, 
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and streptomycin, to mention only three of 
them, has been completely and absolutely de- 
pendent upon the use of animal experiment, 
and particularly the dog. I have mentioned the 
disease diabetes, and the development of in- 
sulin, principally through the use of the dog. 
Pernicious anemia and its control is another 
striking example of the tremendous value and 
importance of the use of animals in medical 
study and again the dog has been number one 
on the list of experimental animals whose con- 
tribution to human life has been immeasurable 
and inconceivable. 

Starting with the first year of the medical 
curriculum, as I have noted, the future physi- 
cian begins with the study of the anatomy of 
the human body. It has always been my experi- 
ence that medical students had respect for the 
materials with which they were working. They 
were cognizant of the insolubility of the prob- 
lem of life. Physiology and physiological chem- 
istry impress upon the student the fact that life 
may manifest itself in many ways. It may be in 
the reaction of fear with the rapid creation of 
adrenalin, or it may be in the conditioned re- 
flex, or the digestive processes of the dog. 


Sense of Values 


Tremendous credit must be given to that 
military surgeon, Dr. William B. Beaumont, 
born in 1785 and serving in several out-of-the- 
way military posts. In spite of low pay and the 
rugged frontier life of that far removed day, 
Beaumont had the curiosity and the tenacity to 
nurse and to care for a wounded Indian with 
a hole in his stomach, at his own expense, for 
over two years. But, from this halfbreed Indian, 
with the permanent hole in his gastric equip- 
ment, Beaumont was able to make a tremend- 
ous contribution to our fund of information 
about gastric digestion. However, wounded 
patients do not appear today, to be cajoled into 
studies of their respective physiologic processes. 
Animals,—the dog, the cat, the monkey, the 
rabbit, and many others are now used in our 
laboratories to contribute the vital information 
sO necessary in our medical studies. Our sec- 
tional interest and our pride should be im- 
pressed by the fact that much of this work of 
Dr. Beaumont was done at Fort Crawford, 
Prairie du Chien,*Wisconsin. 

Medical educational processes develop a true 
and absolute sense of values for the majority 

(Turn to page 392) 











The Key to One 


by Laura B. Johnson 


Chairman, Modern Language Committee 
Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program 


— political, economic, and linguis- 
tic isolationism is gone forever, one of the 
greatest responsibilities that face our schools 
today is to prepare an intelligent citizenry to 
live in the One World of the Atomic Age. The 
study of a modern foreign language has a 
unique contribution to make in this area. Mario 
A. Pei, associate professor of Romance langu- 
ages of Columbia university, writing in School 
and Society magazine, has this to say: 

We language teachers are the world’s interpret- 
ers. We are the ones who hold the key to a better 
world. And that applies to every one of us, from 
the literary or linguistic specialist in a great uni- 
versity to the obscure teacher of a first year foreign 
language in a rural high school. 

We are not policy makers. We wield no political 
influences. But we wield something far mightier— 
moral influence over the coming generations. 

In that which concerns international understand- 
ing and the will to peace, no course in economics, 
or history, or social sciences has ever had or ever 
can have the value of a straight, well taught course 
in languages. Economic facts, past events, the study 
of governmental systems add to one’s stock of in- 
formation, but they leave the soul cold. They do 
not have the glow that comes from understanding 
the other fellow’s utterances, the joy of direct com- 
munication, the realization that the foreigner is, 
after all, a fellow human being, and that, once we 
have pierced through the thin veil of linguistic 
differences, we shall be able to get along with him. 

Through the daily, intimate, intensive con- 
tact with a foreign way of life that is the es- 
sence of any foreign language study, the learner 
gets a basic understanding that he can get in 
no other way. Although this insight is immeas- 
urably increased by a prolonged study of the 
language, it is not dependent upon linguistic 
proficiency and may be obtained after even a 
relatively brief contact and incomplete mastery 
of the language. 


Creates Understanding 
Comparison with a foreign civilization gives 
a better perspective of our own and helps to 
prepare for citizenship in ONE WORLD. 
Through the sympathetic understanding of one 
Editor's Note: This article is based upon the 


initial report of the statewide modern language 
committee. 
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World 


* Since science and technology have 
created One World, teaching of modern 
languages has become an educational 
“must”. 








foreign civilization that comes from the study 
of a foreign language, the students gain some 
insight into our indebtedness to all the nations 
of the world in our language, literature, music, 
art, and folk-ways, and thus acquire a tolerance 
for and an appreciation of the minority groups 
in our own country. Vicarious travel, as it may 
be experienced in language classes, gives the 
students vital experiences which contribute to 
the building of desirable attitudes of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. These ex- 
periences might include the use of films, rec- 
ords, radio, talks by native speakers, songs, 
foreign correspondence, dramatizations, pre- 
sentation of assembly programs, preparation of 
foreign foods, trips to the historical museum, 
to foreign restaurants or to foreign communi- 
ties, tracing of foreign influence in the com- 
munity, state or nation. 

The necessity for clear enunciation, attention 
to details in writing, careful choice of words, 
analysis of meanings, study of the function of 
grammatical forms, all contribute to the pupils’ 
reading ability and to his use of language as a 
means of effective communication. Ability to 
use a modern language as a tool, in its con- 
tribution to the pleasure and satisfaction of the 
learner is on a par with any other subject in 
the curriculum. 


Available to All 


Although so highly specialized a subject as 
a foreign language should not be required of 
all high school students, it should be made 
available to them in all the high schools of 
that state and could well be offered as an en- 
richment of the Junior High School curriculum 
for these students who are ready for it. The 
two year course, although limited in scope and 
achievement, has more than justified itself as 
an introduction to a foreign language and a 
foreign culture; and many returning veterans 
have given valid evidence of the extent to 
which even a two year high school course en- 
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abled them to communicate and establish 
friendly relations with people of other coun- 
tries with whom they came in contact. How- 
ever, because of the difficulties involved in 
mastering a language, a four year course should 
be offered which would enable those students 
who go to college to continue in a more ad- 
vanced study of the literature and culture of 
the foreign nation. 

The function of modern language teachers 
is not merely to teach the language to the stu- 
dents, but to develop in them “‘the ability to 
use foreign language for worthy life purposes.” 
With this in mind the development of lan- 
guage laboratories is recommended in which 
the following equipment should be readily 
available: a piano, radio, victrola, recording 
machine, a screen and projector for films, film 
strips and slides, a bulletin board, maps, wall- 
charts, games calendars, flags, costumes, song- 
books, foreign magazines and newspapers, il- 
lustrated books and pamphlets, samples of 
foreign products, etc. 


U.S. Students Isolated 

Through the use of this type of equipment 
a modern language becomes a “‘social study” 
in the broadest sense and is thus linked to 
almost every subject in the curriculum and to 
almost any interest that the student might have. 
Such a program does not omit the basic gram- 
matical aspects of language, but vitalizes them 
through dynamic contact with the language as 
it is used by a foreign people. ~ 

These experiences are needed all the more 
by students in the United States because of 
their geographical isolation from contacts with 
people of other nations. It is true that people 
all over the world are learning English. This 
enables them to communicate with and under- 
stand ws, but their ability to use English gives 
us no insight into the/r psychological reactions. 

It is quite true that not everyone in the 
United States needs to read, speak or under- 
stand a foreign language; but every American 
needs to develop an interest in, a curiosity 
about and a sympathetic understanding of 
people outside of our boundaries as well as 
the many racial minorities within our borders. 
Intimate contact with an alien tongue, sympa- 
thetic analysis of a foreign culture, these are 
the best ways to develop these attitudes that 
are essential to an understanding of our modern 
world. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected hy The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 
They See for Themselves, by Spencer Brown. 
Harper, 1945. 147 pp. $2.00. 


They See for Themselves will help any 
teacher of social studies or English to guide 
students into recognizing prejudices and ten- 
sions in their own community living and to 
understand the conflicts between the principles 
of democracy and the way most people live in 
these United States. This frank direct story 
telling how eleven schools used the Documen- 
tary Approach to Intercultural Education in 
the High School*is both an inspiration and a 
challenge to any teacher. 

First students explored their own spontane- 
ous reactions which reflected their attitudes. 
Then they used the observational and interview 
techniques to learn about their own community. 
Discussion clarified issues and revealed condi- 
tions. Lastly, with the help of other school de- 
partments, English, Science, etc. they prepared 
and gave their dynamic real life plays to con- 
vince all of the need for fairness to people in 
the local community and in the rest of the 
world.—MaAyBELL G. Busu, Elementary School 
Supervisor, State Dept. of Public Instruction. 


Radio’s Second Chance, by Charles A. Siep- 
mann. Little, Brown & Company, 1946. 


Here is a penetrating and provocative anal- 
ysis of American broadcasting. It deals with 
radio as a social force, points out shortcomings, 
indicates needed improvements, and suggests 
certain steps to be taken. 

The title of the book is based on the coming 
of FM (frequency modulation). In the judg- 
ment of the author, FM offers new hope for 
wider diversity of ownership, freer competi- 
tion, greater program variety, and more sensi- 
tivity to local needs and interests. Wisconsin 
readers, because of progress already made on a 
proposed state FM educational radio system, 
will find this portion of the book especially 
challenging. There is local interest also because 
the author has lectured at the University of 
Wisconsin and visited frequently in our state. 
Mr. Siepmann writes out of a background of 
abundant experience in radio, in England as 
well as the United States. His style is clear and 
forceful—H. B. McCarty, Director, WHA. 
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by Robert H. Munger 
Director, Public Relations 
Waukesha Public Schools 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


i. the past ten years there has been 
a notable increase in the interest which 
business, both local and national, has taken in 
education. During the midyear interim teachers 
of the Waukesha city schools took a reciprocal 
step to show that they were both interested and 
willing to learn how their students’ parents 
earn their livings, and to see where about 80 
per cent of those in their classes will find em- 
ployment. 

Several weeks before the middle of the year 
Superintendent R. F. Lewis suggested the in- 
dustrial visitation to the local executive secre- 
tary of the association of commerce, and asked 
him if he thought that city plant owners would 
be interested in having organized groups of 
teachers visit their plants during the midyear 
break. The enthusiasm and cooperation with 
which the suggestion was received was readily 
apparent on a Thursday when some 80 mem- 
bers of the teaching and administrative force 
were shown through 17 local plants. 


Survey of Community 

These general aspects of the local situation 
were considered in arranging the survey. As is 
apparent from the nature of the project, Wau- 
kesha is predominantly a manufacturing city. 
Within the industrial framework there is one 
large motor works which employs some 2,500, 
more than any other single industry. Second in 
importance was the fact that there are five 
foundries within the city. The preponderance 
of the other industries are devoted to wood and 
metal working. As a result, the tours were 
arranged so that each group would visit the 
motor works, one of the foundries, and three 
other plants representative of the manufactur- 
ing picture. 

Roughly, detail of organization was as fol- 
lows. When approached by the commerce group 
that did most of the outlining of itinerary, 
some plants asked for small groups to avoid 
confusion and to allow giving more attention 
to each teacher on the survey. In many cases 
plant managers actually placed work routine 
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Do You Know Your Community? 


* Visiting local industries is not only a 
means to integrate classroom work and 
vocational counselling but also to estab- 
lish a better community understanding. 











second to accommodating the teachers. Advance 
assignment to tour groups, done by a bulletin 
placed in each teacher’s box, expedited matters 
on the day of the tour. 

Meeting at the high school in the morning, 
teachers heard Mr, Lewis and J. E. Worthing- 
ton, high school principal, review the purpose 
of the tour, after which they divided into their 
own groups. Each of the four groups had 
approximately 20 teachers. A car pool furnished 
the transportation. During the morning each of 
the small groups toured one plant, then met 
about an hour later at the motor works which 
was able to accommodate the entire group at 
one time. Following a luncheon given for the 
staff by the association of commerce, teachers 
once again formed their own groups to spend 
about an hour in each of three plants during 
the afternoon. 


Local Picture 

In retrospect, “tour” is a poor term in which 
to express the values derived from the trip. 
Except for the connotation of snooping, “‘in- 
spection” might be a better word. At each plant 
groups were met by officials of the organiza- 
tion, introduced to representative well qualified 
to serve as guides, and taken on a tour of in- 
spection which allowed survey of the types of 
work available in the plant as well as the pro- 
duction lines themselves. In most cases, answers 
were given to questions regardless of how 
trivial the point might have seemed to one well 
acquainted with the plant and its operation. 

Obviously no one person was able to become 
an industrial expert in the course of one day. 
That was not the objective. Observation did, 
however, give faculty members, several of 
whom had never been inside any of the local 
plants, some insight into local industry. 

Educationally, these were the outcomes of 
the trip for the majority of the teachers: first, 
an opportunity to view local industry and to 
receive at least a general impression of that 
phase of the local economy; second, a chance 
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to see how be- 
tween 70 and 75 
per cent of Wau- 
kesha families 
earn their living, 
and third, an op- 
portunity to ac- 
quire resource in- 
formation. which 
is useful both for 
integration into 
daily classroom 
work and voca- 
tional counselling. 

From a different 
but equally im- 
portant point of 
view, that of pub- 
lic relations, these 


outcomes were Williams, Lauretta Wieland 
concomit- 
ants: first, friendly contact between those 


alleged to ‘‘live in ivory towers” and those who 
pay their salaries; second, legitimate publicity 
in local papers giving evidence that teachers 
have a true interest in the community and its 
economy; and third, an excellent opportunity to 
invite industrial representatives to see first hand 
the condition, needs, and the effort being made 
to reach the objectives of the school. 

Although the recent survey was made only 
by members of the junior and senior high 





A group of Waukesha classroom teachers hear representatives of a local plant 
explain the purpose and operation of a business machine. From left to right are: 
Clara Wulfing, Fannie Hopkins, Mrs. Ann Woestehoff, Mary Lou Sears, Jean 
, the plant representatives, and Lee Saubert. 


school faculty, it was originally planned, and 
can be equally well organized, for elementary 
teachers. 

When the trend in education continually 
stresses problem solving and preparing the stu- 
dent for life, each teacher as well as admin- 
istrator must know the framework of the life 
which his students will meet. This trip alone jis 
not adequate, but Waukesha teachers feel that 
they have taken one step in the right direction 
to improve education. 





To Teach or Not to Teach 


by Cedric A. Vig 
Rhinelander High School 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


iy THE replies of the five best senior boys 
from fifteen of Wisconsin's High Schools 
are valid and indicative of the remaining por- 
tion of the other high school seniors in the 
State, the number of recruits for our teaching 
profession from the top ranking senior boys 
will be small. Out of 75 replies only five boys 
indicated that they were considering prepara- 
tion for teaching. Three out of five of these 
boys who did intend to teach were planning to 
be athletic coaches. 

The results of this poll were taken from re- 
plies from the following high schools in the 
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State: Wausau, Merrill, Rhinelander, Toma- 
hawk, Antigo, Port Edwards, Eagle River, Ash- 
land, Hurley, Hartford, Barron, Ladysmith, 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, Elkhorn. 

Each principal was asked to give a question- 
naire to his five best senior boys and his five 
best senior girls. We used the five best stu- 
dents because it was felt that the better high 
school senior might have his plans for his 
future better formulated and would be more 
apt to follow his plans, and second, we were 
wondering why our best seniors were not look- 
ing forward to becoming members of our 
teaching profession. Those who indicated that 
they were not going to teach listed the three 
principal reasons why teaching as a profession 
did not appeal to them. 

The results are listed below. If they do not 
prove anything, they at least tend to show some 
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of the factors which we will have to change if 
we are going to appeal to these graduates. 
» 75 replies from 


Results of the boys 15 schools 
Number planning to teach_------- 5 7% 
Number not planning to teach__-_- 70 93% 


Reasons for not planning to teach 


1. Poor compensation for services rendered 87% 
2. No appeal as a profession ------------ 70% 
3. Little chance for advancement ___~-_--~- 40% 


Other reasons in frequency mentioned 
. No employment during the summer months. 
Don’t like to work with children. 
Prefer out of door work. 
Lack of personal freedom. 
Lack of security. 
Too much preparation required. 
. Working conditions are poor. 


MAY AYN 


71 replies from 


Results of the girls 15 schools 
Number planning to teach__-____~ 13 18% 
Number not planning to teach____- 58 82% 

Reasons for not planning to teach 
1. Low salary offered to teachers_________ 81% 
2. Profession lacks appeal or interest______ 62% 
3. Children are hard to work with and difficult to 

handle. 


Other reasons in frequency mentioned 
. Lack of opportunity for advancement. 
Don’t care to be an example. 
Preparation is too long. 
. Long hours of work at school and home. 
Opportunity to become an old maid is too great. 


YAY Ne 


In practically every case where the girls indi- 
cated that they would teach, the reason given 
was one of service. 





Executive Committee Meetings 
January 10, 1947 

The Audit Report of Association Accounts 
by Kellogg, Houghton, & Taplick was distrib- 
uted. After comments and examination the re- 
port was ordered received and placed on file. 

The Secretary reported that WEA member- 
ships (21,454) was the highest in the history 
of the Association. 

It was voted that the unexpended balance of 
the 1946 appropriation for the Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning Program remain in the 
association treasury. 

President Wood expressed his appreciation 
and thanks to committee members, adjourned 
the meeting of the 1946 committee, and called 
Pres. Scherbarth to the chair. The 1947 com- 
mittee proceeded with its agenda. 

It was agreed to meet the second Friday of 
each month at 8:00 P. M. 

Extended the deadline for receiving applica- 
tions for the position of Field Consultant to 
February 1, and ordered the appointment of a 
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sub-committee to examine applications and trec- 
ommend names to the Executive Committee. 

Voted an allocation up to $600 to the Pres- 
ident for salary loss due to WEA activity and 
an additional allocation of $200 for clerical 
help. 

Suggested the Executive Secretary secure 
quotations on 30,000 copies of a 32 p. booklet 
on the History of Education in Wisconsin in 
connection with the Wisconsin Centennial. 

Granted salary increases for members of the 
WEA office staff as provided in the Budget 
adopted by the Representative Assembly. 

Voted to underwrite the printing of leaflets 
on state aid. 

Authorized the President to appoint an 
Investment Committee. Messrs. Wood, 
Ostrander, and Dorr were appointed. 


February 7, 1947 

Discussion of employment of legislative 
counsel. 

Authorized the President to confer with the 
State Superintendent and State Director of 
Vocational & Adult Education to unify our 
educational legislative efforts. 

It was announced that the sub-committee on 
Locals Consultant had its report ready and that 
three persons would be invited to appear before 
the committee at its next meeting. 

Adopted the following statement of policy 
relative to the Field Consultant: Since the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary directs the WEA office staff, 
and since the Locals Consultant is a member of 
this office, his duties shall be performed under 
the supervision of the Executive Secretary. Re- 
ports on the work and accomplishments of the 
said consultant shall, on request, be made to 
the Executive Committee. 


February 14, 1947 

Mr. H. C. Weinlick of Hartford was elected 
to the position of Field Consultant. 

In view of expanded work at the WEA office 
the employment of additional secretarial help 
and equipment was approved. 

Mr. George Rankin, State NEA Director, 
presented a membership report. He reviewed 
activities and means employed to promote 
NEA enrolments. 

After extensive discussion it was voted to 
employ legislative counsel. A sub-committee 
was chosen to investigate the possibilities and 
employ counsel. 
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Planning with Pupils 


by WC. Lucus 


Principal, Lee School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


He you ever been asked how a teaching 
unit differs from a resource unit? A re- 
source unit is really a reservoir of ideas from 
which teaching units may be built. A resource 
unit can be considered a resource guide to the 
planning of a teaching unit. A good resource 
unit contains materials, suggestions, and ideas 
that furnish inspiration and guidance to the 
teacher in the planning of a teaching unit or 
approach to a problem. Thus a teacher in plan- 
ning a teaching unit can draw from one or 
more resource units. 

Someone may ask where good resource units 
may be secured. The various workshops spon- 
sored by colleges and universities, notably the 
University of Wisconsin in its summer session, 
have stimulated and encouraged teachers to 
prepare resource units on various subjects. The 
teachers enrolled in the University of Wiscon- 
sin Summer Session Workshops have turned 
out some excellent resource units. But any 
teacher may take several of her own teaching 
units and develop and enlarge them, in the 
light of her experience with them, into com- 
prehensive resource units. Several teachers can 
pool their experiences and collaborate in pro- 
ducing a resource unit. The coming summer 
months offer an excellent time for otherwise 
busy teachers to create the resource unit or 
teaching unit they would like to contribute. 


Teacher Planning 


Another question that might be asked is: 
“Does the ‘planning of a teaching unit include 
pupil-teacher planning?” To be democratic in 
our classroom procedure we cannot ignore 
pupil-teacher planning. To say that the teacher 
can draw upon a resource unit for a rich variety 
of suggestions and activities in the planning of 
a teaching unit does not assure us that pupil- 
teacher planning is being followed. A teaching 
unit could easily omit the provision for pupils 
to share in the planning of a problem, unit or 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Lucus is the author of the 
Resource unit, “Know Your Wisconsin”, which is 
used by the Wisconsin Curriculum Development 
Program.) 
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* Instead of using the resource unit 
directly for suggestions to be used by 
teachers for teacher-pupil planning, this 
article recommends that the teacher pre- 
pare a possible teaching unit which will 
be flexible enough to allow teacher- 
pupil planning in arriving at the final 
classroom experience. 


activity. In reality, however, the planning of a 
teaching unit should be a pre-planning for 
pupil-teacher planning. The teacher should pre- 
plan and develop with the aid of resource units 
a good problem or teaching unit and then she 
will be more able to direct and guide the pupils 
later on as they think and plan together with 
her for the new work. 

Some of the pre-planning that a teacher 
might engage in would be to study the avail- 
able resource units on the subject she wished to 
develop with her pupils and then plan a prob- 
lem or unit built around some life problem 
peculiar to the age and life of the students. 
Her next step might be to set up some specific 
objectives and generalizations for the problem. 
She would also need to think through some 
possible approaches that could be presented to 
the pupils and select the approach or approaches 
which would open up the real possibilities of 
the problem. She should also collect the mate- 
rials needed for the approach or make the nec- 
essary contacts if trips are to be made or speak- 
ers to be used. The reading materials that might 
be needed should then be collected and the 
teacher become acquainted with the subject 
matter they contain. 


Example of Planning 


For instance, let us presume that a teacher 
has set aside the next six or seven weeks for 
the study of Wisconsin. She avails herself of 
the most recent resource materials on Wisconsin 
and after due deliberation is stimulated to set 
up a problem such as, Peaple of many different 
nationalities live in Wisconsin yet they have 
worked together and produced a prosperous 
and peaceful commonwealth. How did this 
happen? Her next step would be to formulate 
some possible unfolding questions that would 
aid in directing and steering the research 
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needed to solve the problem. Next, she could 
determine the possible outcomes of the study 
such as certain appreciations, understandings, 
and skills. A perusal of the resource units and 
material available should suggest ideas for pos- 
sible approaches, research activities, developing 
activities, and culminating activities. A good 
resource guide should also furnish a list of the 
audio-visual aids and bibliography that could be 
advantageously used. 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 


After the teacher has completed her pre- 
planning, she is ready to go before her class 
and enter into the pupil-teacher planning phase 
of the new study. Her own pre-planned prob- 
lem or unit is not to be forced upon her class 
of pupils but should be used by the teacher as 
a frame of reference and clearing of her own 
thinking from which she can guide her pupils 
as they plan with her a new unit of work or 
the solution of a problem that they have organ- 





ized and that has been made meaningful to 
them because of some ‘approach’ presented to 
them by their teacher. This pupil-teacher plan- 
ning is really a thinking over together of what 
they are doing and a sharing in the decisions 
that are to be made. Together they develop and 
word their problem. Together they plan what 
activities should be carried on that will lead to 
the solving of their problem, what materials 
should be read, and where they should get their 
information. Together they plan where they 
will work, what skills and understandings 
should be realized because of their problem, 
and what other subject fields can function in 
the solving of their problem. 

In conclusion, a resource unit with its rich 
variety of materials, suggestions, and activities 
can be of great help to the teacher as she pre- 
plans and develops a teaching unit or problem 
which can serve as her frame of reference in 
the guiding of her pupils as she plans subse- 
quently with them their new unit of study. 





Saturday Morning Movies 


by Maurice C. McCann 
Racine, Wisconsin 


ERE is being established a Children’s 
Film Library through which the never 
forgotten stories of Mark Twain, Lewis Car- 
roll, Rudyard Kipling, Alice Rice and others 
ate being made available to the children of 
America. 


Saturday morning is to be set aside as movie 
time for children which if encouraged through 
the home and school should help keep the chil- 
dren at home evenings in a proper atmosphere 
rather than attending the movie two or three 
times a week. Many boys and girls need more 
time on their school work and also as much 
parental guidance as possible. 

The decision of the Motion Picture associa- 
tion headed by Eric Johnston, should be ap- 
plauded by parents, teachers, and PTA. Ten 
of the largest producers have made new prints 
of the best child pictures produced in the last 
twenty years. About 28 features, all approved 
by previewing groups as good for children, 
have been distributed to 316 film exchanges 
throughout the country. Every community 
should have a Better Film council to promote 
only the best movies for children and adults. 
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The box office sales is a direct barometer of 
the kinds of movies the community wants. The 
theatre managers are very anxious to please 
interested groups in regard to booking films. 
Teachers should become familiar with the plan 
for showing Saturday morning movies of the 
proper educational and entertainment level and 
by their influence insure good attendance so 
that more pictures will be produced and 
program continued . 


Some of the films that have been listed as 
suitable for young children are: Young Tom 
Edison, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Alice in Wonderland, 
Little Miss Marker, Five Little Peppers and 
How They Grew Up, Anne of Green Gables, 
The Prince and the Pauper, and Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch. 

If the announced films are of good caliber 
and are of socially desirable patterns which 
provide good object lessons for children then 
it is the duty of all teacher groups to sponsor 
and promote this program. 





The real problem in the years ahead is one 
of making the most efficient use of all our na- 
tional resources—and not the least of these 
resources is our intelligent youth—GEORGE 
A. SLOAN. 
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by Luvella K. Reschke 


Peckham Junior High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HERE has been a shift from the term study 

habits to work habits. Work habits more 
closely approximate life itself. They include 
the full gamut of experiences which the school 
can offer (projects of all kinds, field trips, 
extra-curricular activities, etc.). They include 
work with material things as well as partici- 
pation in a social medium. 

Modern psychologists are generally in agree- 
ment on the importance of bringing together 
many discreet learning activities so that ulti- 
mately a large total experience has unity and 
maximum meaning to the learner. The problem 
of what part the development of habits, skills, 
and powers play in the integrating process of a 
larger experience needs clarification as well as 
how and when the habits, skills, and powers 
are to be developed. 


Well Developed Skills Help 


Keen discrimination of the essentials and 
subordination of the multitude of non-essentials 
make for personal adjustment and _ success. 
When habits have become automatic, the 
child’s mind is liberated from, details and his 
whole being is centered upon the activity at 
hand, whatever it may be. The more mechan- 
ized habits have become, that are essential in 
the realization of a total experience, the more 
time there is to develop talents and latent abil- 
ities. Perhaps the most exhilarating experience 
in a student’s life is the discovery of a latent 
ability or power. 

It is less important to stress the accumulation 
of facts than technique and procedures essential 
to independent study and work. They give the 
student the courage to master larger problems 
than they would otherwise. For example, a stu- 
dent who has once mastered the steps in learn- 
ing how to spell a word can utilize the same 
steps in mastering other words independently 
of his teacher. 

The successful person lets a large propor- 
tion of his knowledge sink into the subcon- 
scious. He is not distracted by it when a new 
situation arises for he has acquired methods 
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Establishing Work Habits 


“Pleasure comes through toil and not 
by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, his life is a happy 
one.” 

—John Ruskin. 


and procedures by which other knowledge is 
made accessible upon proper application. 

The brighter children, as well as the duller 
ones, can profit by the aid of work habits be- 
cause of their increased power. Some children 
who are indifferent and lacking in interest and 
perseverance are so because they do not know 
how to get the desired information, how to 
evaluate it, and how to organize it. 


When to Develop 


Many worthwhile habits and skills are devel- 
oped during the progress of regular work and 
do not require drill as such. The child starts 
with the whole learning process and then de- 
velops the specific techniques as the need for 
them arises. A teacher needs to be constantly 
aware of the opportunities to teach skills as 
they present themselves in the new experience. 
The more meaningful the activity the richer 
the association and the easier the retention. 

The development of habits, skills and powers 
should never be divorced from the fundamental 
purpose of the total experience. The curriculum 
is organized around activities in which the de- 
velopment of habits and skills become an inte- 
gral part. The establishment of habits and skills 
is to facilitate other learning. They are not ends 
in themselves; if they are, the practice or exer- 
cise becomes purposeless, dull, and monotonous. 

Since students progress at varied rates, the 
teacher needs to know the progress of cach stu- 
dent. The teaching of habits and skills then 
becomes largely an individual matter. The 
standards of performance should be based on 
the child’s readiness to perform. By learning 
the degrees of each child’s growth, through 
observation, pre-tests, pregnostic and survey 
tests, over-learning and under-learning are at 
a minimum. 

During the pursuit of a purposeful activity, 
children discover the need for practice. While 
the initial steps or movements in learning a 
skill are all absorbing, time and maturity assist 
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in its future refinement and precision of per- 
formance. Success experienced through mastery 
will often motivate further practice for still 
greater achievement. Teachers, however, need 
to motivate the work for further refinement of 
performance if the activity calls for it. 

The degree of concentration upon an activity 
depends to a large extent upon the interest 
aroused. The distractions that interfere with 
profitable study are feelings associated with 
one’s body such fatigue and headache, glaring 
lights, unusual noises and distractions caused 
by thoughts of greater immediate interest to the 
learner which are not related to the activity he 
is trying to concentrate upon. 

Successful people maintain a healthy routine 
and regimen. Students need to learn the value 
of time to differentiate between time well 
spent, whether in work or play, and time 
wasted. An exact time schedule is not necessary 
but students may learn to proportion their 
study and playtime and follow the plan as 
closely as possible. 

A child’s behavior is so complex that it is 
more easily evaluated than measured. The use 
of original playlets, panel discussions, projects, 
painting of murals, making of scrapbooks may 
supplant, in part at least, reviews and final 
tests of the resource unit. These activities re- 
quire experiences in reviews and summariza- 
tion as well as give children opportunity for 
self-expression. Other means of evaluating are 
interviews, questionnaires, controlled observa- 
tions and permitting children to evaluate their 
own work and that of others. Comparing their 
own work instills in them standards of work 
and introduces wholesome competition chal- 
lenging the product of their own minds. 


What to Develop 


The skills involved in the teaching of the 
“Three R’s” are so varied and numerous that 
no attempt will be made here to enumerate 
them. However, the generalized habits below 
are helpful in the growth of children to 
maturity. Many of these are the concomitant 
learning or natural outcomes of the larger 
learning experience. Attitudes and traits may 
be considered as generalized habits. An attitude 
represents a predisposition to specific behavior 
when such tendency is aroused by the situation. 
A generalized habit is a manner of action 
rather than a particular action. Skills deal with 
refinement of performance. Generalized habits 
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and skills may become standards of value cri- 
teria which the individual may use in the selec- 
tion of subsequent experience. 

Suggested generalized habits: 


1. Learn the steps in solving thought problems, 
Form sound opinions based on facts. Learn to dis- 
criminate between relative and objective facts. 

2. Learn to locate information (use of index, 
table of contents, reading graphs, tables, charts, 
maps and cartoons), evaluate, classify, and arrange 
it for a special purpose. 

3. Learn how to use the library. 

4. Learn how to memorize. 

5. Learn the steps in mastering the spelling of 
a word. 

6. Learn how to write a paragraph. 

7. Learn how to conduct a meeting. 

8. Learn how to listen. Evaluate major and sup- 
porting ideas. 

9. Learn how to prepare and give talks effec- 
tively. 

10. Learn the art of questioning. 

11. Learn how to read the newspaper. 

12. Learn the role of leader and follower de- 
pending upon circumstances. 

13. Learn the skills that make a socially com- 
petent person. Provide experiences that will help 
students blend their differences and establish satis- 
fying peer relationships in group work. 

14. Learn how to make wise choices and de- 
velop judgment regarding personal and social rela- 
tionships. Practice in this field will develop social 
maturity and give direction in social engineering. 





LEARNING LIFE— 
(Continued from page 383) 

of students. They develop a deep respect for 
the dignity of the common man, through the 
fact finding process of ceaseless experiment. 
Life is absolutely essential to this delicate 
process of education, and the classroom be- 
comes the laboratory of constant experiment 
using animal life, so that the results of life 
saving methods and surgical processes may be 
perfected and transferred to human experience. 
Please remember that animal experiment and 
study are absolutely essential to the improve- 
ment of human welfare. Animals are not 
abused or treated unkindly;—far from it. They 
are handled with the greatest gentleness, and 
every single means available is used to prevent 
pain and suffering, probably to an even greater 
degree than in the human. This is one of the 
impressive and significant things about the 
medical student’s training,—the accentuation of 
his kindness, his thoughtfulness, his humility, 
and his deep consideration for the feelings and 
the sensibilities of lesser creatures. 

Next time I shall tell you some of the more 
specific educational practices as carried out dur- 
ing the years of medical school attendance. 
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Music in the Centennial 
by Mrs. Ronald Dougan 


Chairman Fine Arts Committee 
for the State Centennial 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Mo is always recognized as a vital part 
of life and of mutual understanding be- 
tween people. There is no history written which 
does not mention the music of the time, and 
Wisconsin’s history would not be complete 
without the knowledge of its music literature, 
limited though it may be. 


One educational phase of the music celebra- 
tion for the Centennial will lie in the ability to 
re-create the music of the past, as it was con- 
tributed by the Indians, the French mission- 
aries, early pioneers, and nationality groups; 
how it was performed, and with what accom- 
panying instruments. Also, beginning with the 
era of the early singing schools and music fes- 
tivals directed by itinerant music masters hold- 
ing protracted classes for two or three weeks in 
various communities, the development of Wis- 
consin’s serious music study may be traced to 
our present extensive and growing program as 
carried out in the schools, colleges, churches, 
and other institutions. 

Music repertoire, then and now, is a fasci- 
nating study. Becoming familiar with Wiscon- 
sin folk-music and our state songs that live, 
such as ‘“The Little Brown Church in the Vale” 
and “After the Ball,” should be interesting and 
profitable. A complete listing and study of Wis- 
consin composers, past and present, will bring 
to light the creative musical talent within our 
borders, and the literature contributed. 

A search for a new state song will give 
opportunity for Wisconsin genius to express 
the beauty and dignity of our state in lyrics and 
music composition, and awards for other more 
ambitious works may be offered. 

Another phase of the centennial celebration 
should be a series of music festivals held in all 
communities, from the ‘‘grass-roots’” to the 
bigger cities, through the medium of the 
schools, colleges, churches, clubs, talented 
youth and outstanding musicians, and the civic, 
fraternal, industrial, and patriotic groups. 
These festivals should be held in towns, coun- 
ties, or districts throughout the state, culminat- 
ing in a great celebration at the state level. 
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Participating should be all types of musical 
organizations: bands, orchestras, choral groups, 
choirs, interweaving their music with colorful 
pageantry and folk dancing, or in costuming 
and folk lore indigenous to the particular com- 
munity. From the varied locales will come a 
variety of musical offerings showing the growth 
and development of Wisconsin’s music. 

In fostering this interest in “A Hundred 
Years of Music in Wisconsin’, valuable 
knowledge will be brought to light, and the 
desire for more music and for a deeper com- 
prehension of it may result in each locality 
which participates in music celebrations for the 
state centennial. 





HOW SCHOOLS— 


(Continued from page 381) 


_ 


. Secure help from specific agencies in your 
teaching ? 
. Help to coordinate educational activities of all 
agencies? 
6. Help avoid unwise duplication of services of 
agencies ? 
7. Respond to the requests of agencies? 
8. Discover the need for new agencies? 
9. Bring in new agencies that are needed? 
10. Start some service which your community 
needs ? 
11. Develop leadership to carry on new services? 
12. Make the school building a center for activities 
of agencies? 
13. Participate in the programs of other agencies? 
14. Find ways for your students to participate in 
the programs of other agencies? 
15. Help other agencies make their best possible 
contribution to the community ? 


w 








THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


Nations founded on democratic principles 
have set up courts of law and equity. The 
Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitutions of the several 
states provide for the 
establishment of a sys- 
tem of courts to adjust 
the differences between 
people and to protect 
the rights of individ- 
uals and = society. In 
addition several articles 
of the Bill of Rights 
specifically guarantee to 
the individual protec- 
tion from the whims 
of governmental au- 
thority. Every citizem 
is assured equal access to the courts and equal 
justice before the courts. With but few excep- 
tions our courts have been held in high esteem 
by the people. As long as the Constitution re- 
mains the law of the land citizens in a democ- 
racy enjoy Equality before the Law. 
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STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT 

There are several state support bills in the 
Legislature. Currently, interest is centered upon 
255, A., the most comprehensive and far- 
reaching state aid bill ever introduced in Wis- 
consin. 

The bill obligates the state for about one-half 
the cost of elementary and high schools, one- 
half the cost of transportation, and raises com- 
pulsory school attendance to sixteen years. It 
insures reduction of property taxes and pares 
taxes for tuition to a minimum. 

Two hearings on the bill brought out pros 
and cons. The Assembly committee and Steer- 
ing committee have made some concessions and 
prepared amendments in an attempt to recon- 
cile sharp differences of opinion. This is neces- 
sary and defensible on the ground that a 
measure which would save our schools from a 
critical situation should not be defeated by dis- 
sension about secondary features. 

The extent to which Wisconsin has fallen in 
the state support scale is painfully clear when 
we realize our position is with the lowest 10. 
The average percentage of state support is 
35%. Wisconsin’s is 15%. There is very little 
denial of the need for this bill in the Legisla- 
ture. The opposition to it is based mainly upon 
the tax feature. 

A determined group in the Legislature is 
promoting 255, A. They see not only the tax 
relief needed but the necessity for higher pay 
scales for teachers. For that reason they advise 
holding back the minimum salary bill. Securing 
substantial state support will greatly improve 
the chances of the salary law. 


THE RETIREMENT BILL 
The amendments to the retirement law (53, 
S.) were held in the Committee on State and 
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Local Government pending examination by the 
Joint Interim Committee on Pensions and An- 
nuities. The latter committee has reported 
unfavorably upon some of the features of the 
bill. At this writing a conference has been 
arranged for consideration of the bill by the 
Joint Interim committee and the WEA Retire- 
ment committee. The bill is now in the Joint 
Committee on Finance. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S SALARY 

It was unnecessary for the Association to 
sponsor a bill to increase the salary of the state 
chief school officer. A recommendation that the 
salary be $7500 is included in the Governor's 
budget. : 


DEMAND FOR STATE REVENUE 

Competition for state money has always been 
with us but it is especially keen this year. Ris- 
ing governmental costs, higher salaries for 
state employes, and new services require new 
revenues.. Already a bill covering increases in 
miscellaneous taxes has been introduced. Sev- 
eral projects in the offing each expect re-enact- 
ment of the surtax to finance them. Appraisal 
of requests for additional funds by the Legisla- 
ture is closely related to the tax situation. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

The Wisconsin State Medical Society has 
been carrying on a campaign for several years 
to promote chest examinations and tuberculin 
tests for school employes. Voluntary adoption 
of this practice in numerous localities of the 
state is indicative of increasing recognition by 
boards and employes of its value. The Medical 
Society is sponsoring a bill to give school 
boards the right to expend money for these 
health safeguards. 

The Welfare Committee of the WEA favors 
the recommendation of the Medical Society. 


FEDERAL AID 

Hearings on federal-aid-to-education may be 
in progress when you receive this Journal. 
Eleven bills of all sorts are in the congressional 
hopper. Support of school people generally is 
given to the bill by Senator Taft and seven 
others. The NEA supports the bill. About half 
of the states, including Wisconsin, have in- 
comes, which, when applied to the distribution 
formula, deny them aid. Nevertheless, the 
WEA Council on Education has endorsed the 
bill for the benefit of poorer states. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE > 


S. Jt. Int. Com. on Juv. Delinquency. Gives 
juvenile court right to excuse a child from 
attending school. 

S. Same Com. Except in cities of first class 
the school board shall appoint one or more 
employes of the board as truant officers. In 
towns and villages the county superintendent 
and supervising teachers shall be truant offi- 
cers. In 40.73 (2) the powers are changed 
from “may” to “shall.” 

S. Same Com. Creates a new section. 40.22 
(15) Privilege of Attending Religious Instruc- 
tion. Every public school teacher shall when 
the board so determines and directs suspend 
classes for a period not exceeding 180 minutes 
on not more than one day in any week to 
enable pupils to attend religious instruction. 
S. Lenroot. Provides that tuition charged by 
schools of vocational & adult education for 
non-residents will be in an amount sufficient 
to cover cost of training. 

S. Com. St. & Loc. Gov't. Grants Milwaukee 
School Board power to employ school engi- 
neers. Expands powers of principals over 
school premises and engineer as fixed by the 
board. 

S. Same Com. Milwaukee City. Permits gen- 
eral educational fund taxes to be increased 
from 7.3 mills to 10 mills. Extension fund levy 
inclusive to .9 mill. : 

S. Com. on Ed. & Pub. Welfare. Amends 41.16 
(2) to permit a levy of not to exceed 214 mills 
for vocational & adult education schools. 

S. Bubolz. State School Aid. Appropriates in 
lieu of present comparable aids: $700,000 for 
transportation aid, $4,200,000 for elementary 
aids, $3,500,000 for high school aid, $400,000 
for equalization aid (H. S.) Changes elemen- 
tary aids as follows: No aid to elementary 
schools of less than 10 A. D. A., aid to schools 
from 10 up to 15 in A. D. A. $8 per pupil in 
A.D.A., aid for 15 or more pupils in A. D. A. 
approximately $10 per pupil in A. D. A. Some 
provision for equalization of costs both ele- 
mentary and high school. Sets up county con- 
solidation committee and provides referendum 
on proposed changes. High school tuition 
maximum change to not to exceed the average 
state cost per high school pupil. Provides for 
pro rating if above appropriations are not 
sufficient. 

S. Dempsey, Leverich & Olson. Three mem- 
bers of the University regents to be farmers. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


A. Com. on Ed. Amends sick-leave law for 
vocational and adult education, Sec. 41.21 (3), 
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by adding two subsections to read: (b) This 
section shall not apply to persons so employed 
for less than 30 hours per week unless such per- 
sons are so employed more than 10 hours per 
week and are also employed by a board of edu- 
cation for a total of 30 or more hours per week 
for both employments. (c) In computing the 
number of hours of such employment for per- 
sons employed in more than one school of voca- 
cational and adult education, the aggregate shall 
be used. Amendment approved by 1946 WEA 
Welfare Committee. 

A. Pfennig. Municipal budget statement on 
tax receipts. Amends 70.65 (2) so that tax re- 
ceipts shall show the separate percentage of the 
total budgeted expenditures of the city, town or 
village allocated for the use of the state, county, 
school and other tax-supported units of govern- 
ment and the percentage allocated for general 
municipal purposes. This will correct the incom- 
plete picture which has been given to taxpayers 
regarding disbursements by municipal units of 
government and in which the impression was 
given that schools absorbed the lion’s share of 
the tax dollar. The WEA Council on Education 
unanimously favors this bill. 


A. Com. on Ed. County Superintendent's sal- 
aries. The minimum annual salaries shall be: 
If the number of elementary and high school 
pupils enrolled in schools under his supervision 
is less than 1,250, the minimum salary shall be 
$2,700; if 1,250 or more and less than 2,500 
pupils, $3,100; if 2,500 or more and less than 
3,750 pupils, $3,500; if 3,750 or more and less 
than 5,000 pupils, $3,900; and if 5,000 or more 
such pupils, $4,300. The combined number of 
elementary and high school pupils under his 
supervision shall be determined from the official 
annual reports submitted to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction at the end of the 
school term next preceding the annual meeting 
of the county board which sets the superintend- 
ent’s salary. The minimum salary schedule herein 
provided shall go into effect July 1, 1947. The 
official annual reports submitted for the school 
year ending June 30, 1946, shall be used as the 
basis for determining the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools under the supervi- 
sion of the several county superintendents for 
the purpose of establishing the minimum salaries 
to become effective July 1, 1947. 

A. Nicol. Compulsozy attendance. Amends 
40.70 (1) (a) by substituting 15 years for 14 
years in the two instances where 14 is desig- 
nated. 

A. O’Connell. History & Civics. All pupils in 
high and vocational schools shall be enrolled in 
at least one semester's course in Government of 
the United States and Wisconsin. Course pre- 
scribed by State Superintendent to include a 








history of the U. S. Constitution, a study of the 
U. S. Constitution, same. for Wisconsin Consti- 
tution, and study of federal and state election 
and Jaw enactment procedures. Penalty non- 
compliance: loss of state aid. University and 
Teachers Colleges, and State Superintendent to 
establish required courses in history and Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. and Wisconsin for all per- 
sons enrolled in teacher training in teachers col- 
leges, university and county normal schools. 


248, A. Nicol. Increases state aid for transportation 
to $500,000. Governor's budget recommendation 
is $450,000. Creates a High School Transporta- 
tion section providing for aid of 25¢ per day 
per High School student, both to and from 
school, if residing over 2 miles from school. 
Permits electors of any town or city or village 
board to provide for transportation of their high 
school pupils. 


291, A. Kendziorski & Simmons. To promote a 
spirit of racial, national, and economic tolerance 
and an appreciation of the cultural contributions 
by groups, the state superintendent shall supply 
materials for instruction. Instruction in intercul- 
tural relationships required in schools. Also re- 
quired in private schools which, failing so to do, 
shall not be considered as offering instruction 
substantially equivalent to those offered in public 
schools. 


296, A. Rundell & Thomson. Supv. Tchrs. Amends 
39.14 (1) by inserting a new sentence in (a) to 
read: Any county that was entitled to employ 2 
supervising teachers during the school year 
1945-46 shall continue to be entitled to employ 
that number until such time as the number of 
departments shall drop below 100. Creates 2 
new sections to read: ‘(b) Determination of the 
number of supervising teachers which the county 
superintendent shall employ for any given school 
year shall be made on the basis of the number 
of teachers employed on March 15: of the pre- 
ceding school year. (c) The county superintend- 
ent may employ supervising teachers and super- 
visors of special subjects in addition to those 
provided for by paragraph (a) in such number 
as may be approved by the county board. Such 
appointments shall be governed by the provisions 
of subsections (1) to (5) but subsections (6) 
and (7) shall not be applicable.” 


325, A. Mullen & Steffens. Makes military training 
at the University optional. 


331, A. Com. on Ed. Places principals under Mil- 
waukee County Tenure Law. 


338, A. Sengstock. Creates new section to read: 
41.14 (1b) In towns, villages and cities of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants action to establish or 
discontinue a local board of vocational and 
adult education shall be by ordinance enacted by 
the governing body of any such town, village or 
city. 

Subst. Amend. 1, A., to 31, A. State Board of Edu- 
cation by W. W. Clark. State Board of Higher 
Education of 10 members. President and vice- 
presidents of University and Normal Regents 
and president Stout Trustees, plus 5 appointed 
by Governor, and State Superintendent. Present 
regent boards and trustees abolished. “Shall seek 
to decentralize higher education by providing in 
existing institutions, as the educational needs of 
the state shall require, liberal arts and science 
curriculums with appropriate degrees.” 
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CLIP CORNER 











April showers bring May flowers and the b/lls for 

those Easter duds! 
xe * 

Only the teachers who don’t make them will argue 

feebly that good lesson plans are not important. 
x * x 

The great teachers are those who always make the 

child feel accepted. 
xe 

A child’s behavior may be rejected by the teacher, 
but never the child. 

x * 

For married men teachers only: Being in the “dog 
house” is one way of beating the present housing 
shortage. 

x ok 
Teacher's lament: My raise; it’s went! 
* Ok Ox 

Daffynition: Verbalism: ‘The use of words which 
are not understood is a disease usually caught in 
school.” —Edgar Dale. 

xk x 

Most of the ugly pictures that hang upon the walls 
of America’s school rooms would be as appropriate 
in the attic store room. 

xk x 

Teachers too must remember a fundamental law of 
nature that when any animal becomes too comfortable 
it usually goes to sleep. 

x OK O* 
_ Ancient wisdom: Today is the tomorrow you wor- 
ried about yesterday. 
x oe 

There’s a heap of difference between teaching 
twenty-five years and merely teaching the first year 
twenty-five times. 

* ok Ox 

Somebody said it:—‘To keep your library intact 
always buy three copies of every book—one to show, 
one to lend, and one to read yourself,” 


True enough: “A juvenile delinquent is a child 
who acts like his parents.” 
x ok Ok 
Caroline B. Zachry points out that understanding 
adolescence is made more difficult by our lack of 
information regarding the “period just before.” 
* kx 


_ The really good teacher does not expect the prin- 
cipal upon all occasions to be the school “bogey- 
man. 

ee * 

“Great segments of the American people look 
upon teaching in such a way as to make poor teach- 
ing inevitable.”—R. McDonald. 

‘2 

A meditation upon salaries:—You seldom make a 
a. teacher, or principal, better merely by raising 
Salaries. 
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1947 Summer Session 


Central State Teachers College 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


June 16 to July 25 


Regular Features: 


Courses will be offered in every division of the college leading to either Bachelor of Edu- 
cation or Bachelor of Science degrees. Because we are planning only a six weeks’ period 
the course offerings will be more numerous than at any time since 1942. 


The Training School will be open for those who wish to take work in supervised practice 
teaching. An added feature this year will be a Kindergarten department. 


The School Lunch Workshop which has proved so popular the past two years will be 
offered again. 


There will be the usual entertainment numbers by outside talent provided each week. The 
usual health program will be available with the full time services of college nurse and 
dispensary, free hospitalization and college physician. 


Special Features: 





Our field trips in geography and conservation, both to southern Wisconsin and northern 
Wisconsin, have become so popular that we are planning to arrange them again. 


A special series of short term workshops will be held during this summer session, They 
are planned particularly for persons teaching on permits. The schedule follows: 


Reading 2 credits June 16 to June 27 
Language arts 2 credits June 30 to July 11 
Arithmetic 2 credits July 14 to July 25 


(Reduced fees will be charged for these shorter periods on a per credit basis) 


For further particulars write to 


WILLIAM C. HANSEN, President 
or 


ARTHUR S. LYNESS, Director of the Summer Session 
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Summer Session 1947 


Eau Claire State Teachers College 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
June 16 to July 25 


“EDUCATION A DESIGN FOR LIVING” 


I. Teacher Training: 


The Campus School will be in session and will serve as the center of courses for teachers. 
Classes in education courses will discuss the theory, will observe use of the principles 
studied, will then discuss what they have observed. 


Special: 
A workshop in Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic and Work-Study Skills 
A workshop in Remedial Teaching 


II. General College Courses: 


An extensive offering in all Academic Departments to meet the needs of veterans and 
other college students who wish to continue their college training and thus hasten the 
completion of the requirements for the diploma or degree. 


There will be a workshop in Intercultural Relations. 


Ill. Special Features: 
Courses for training teachers of safe driving. 
Convocation programs: 
Dr. Donald Henning, Head Master Shattuck School 
Dr. Harry VanWalt, Psychologist, graduate Bonn, Leyden, Oxford 


William Palmer, Concert Accordionist 
The Chapel Choir, Capital City University 


Fee: $13 
For information address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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1947 Summer Session 


La Crosse State Teachers College 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


June 16 to July 25 


A Generous Offering of Courses for Rural, Elementary, Secondary Education, and 
Physical Education Teachers 


Courses in all fields offered by regular and visiting staff members. Workshops in Physical 
Education, English, and Music. 


Rural Refresher Workshops 


Concentrated one-week sessions for emergency teachers who cannot attend the full term. 
Six one-week sessions will deal with the following topics in the order indicated: Primary 
Reading, Upper Grade Reading, Language and Spelling, Social Studies (2 weeks), and 
Science. 


Laboratory Schools 


A one-room RURAL school on the campus will serve demonstration-observation pur- 
poses. An ELEMENTARY school will provide opportunity for student teaching and obser- 
vation. Both schools will operate in the Training School during the morning. 


Institute of Professional Relations 


Fourth annual Institute at La Crosse. Theme: “Understanding Tomorrow's Adults To- 
day.”” The Institute will stress problems of child growth and development. Nationally- 
known speakers, stimulating workshop sessions for parents and teachers under the title, 
“Adventures in Blunderland,” and many practical suggestions for those concerned with 
child guidance. 


Child Development Clinic 


Miss Leonore Wilson, former faculty member, will return to the campus after extensive 
study and practical experience to teach a course in Child Development. She will be avail- 
able each afternoon for consultation and clinical analysis of problems in the field. 


Personal and Professional Improvement Conferences 


A series of weekly conferences designed to help teachers with such problems as Insurance 
& Investments, Foods, Nutrition and School Lunch Management, Aviation Education, 
Cooperatives, and Conservation. 


Registration Fees 


Registration on June 16. State fee for short course or full time is $10.00. Local fee is 
$5.00 for six-week session—$1.00 per week for short course students. 


For full details and bulletin write to Director of Admissions 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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1947 Summer Session of 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


June 23 through August 1 


112 Undergraduate Courses: 
Art (7), Biology (4), Chemistry (1), Economics (2), Education (15), English (13), 
French (2), Geography (6), German (2), History (6), Library Science (2), Mathe- 
matics (6), Music (13), Physical Education (11), Physics (1), Psychology (6), Sociol- 
ogy (16), Spanish (2), Speech (7). 


12 Graduate Courses: 
Education (9), Psychology (3); in addition, a few selected courses from the above list 
will be accepted. These courses lead to the Master of Education degree in Elementary Edu- 
cation or in Exceptional Education. 


Elementary Workshop: 


Open to graduate and undergraduate students. Includes a Laboratory School from kinder- 
garten through the elementary grades. In cooperation with the State Curriculum Planning 
Program, the director will be Dr. Dorothy McCuskey, State Curriculum Coordinator. 


Visiting Faculty: 
To supplement the offerings of the regular faculty, twelve carefully selected instructors 
have been secured from other colleges. 


Some Special Summer Session Courses: 
Teaching Lipreading, Audio-Visual Aids, Parent Education of Pre-School Deaf Children, 
Recent Trends in Education of the Young Child, Clinical Audiometry and Fitting Hear- 
ing Aids, Counseling and Guidance, School Publications, Refresher course in French, 
Spanish, and German, Historical Geology, Library Science, Revolutionary Europe, 
Refresher Course in Algebra and Geometry, Summer School Chorus and Orchestra, Kine- 
siology, and Classroom Use of Radio. 


Three Rural Workshops: 


At Mayville from July 7 through July 18; at West Bend from July 21 through August 1; 
in Milwaukee from August 4 through August 15. Two credits may be earned in each. 
Enrollment is limited. 


An Interesting Recreational Program: 


Outside speakers and special entertainment at weekly convocations; regular recreational 
hours in gymnasium; picnics; excursions; and an opportunity to enjoy the vacation resources 
of Milwaukee. 


For bulletins on the Summer Session, the Elementary Workshop, and the 
Rural W orkshops—uwrite 


B. F. GRONEWOLD, Director of Summer Session 
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1947 Summer Term 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


June 16 to July 25 


Student Activity Dues ---------- $3.00 SHAVE BEE 2: ow eczc eet edaed $10.00 


Summer Workshops: 
A rural workshop, especially designed for permit teachers, will be divided into two three- 
weck sessions. Three semester hours may be earned each session. A student may attend 
either, or both sessions. 
A workshop is also planned for teachers who wish to work either on curriculum units, or 
on other problems which they wish to solve. 
A special workshop in remedial reading will also be conducted by Mrs. Jean Gogolewski, 
who had a similar workshop at the University of Wisconsin in the 1946 summer session. 


Special Conferences: 
A conference on Spelling will be held on Monday, July 7. The morning session will be 
at 10:00 A.M., and the afternoon round-table will be at 2:00 P.M. Dr. E. W. Dolch, 
of the University of Illinois, will have charge of this conference. 
A conference on Health will be conducted by Dr. Mandel Sherman, of the University of 
Chicago, on Monday, July 14. Two sessions—one at 10:00 A.M., and one at 2:00 P.M., 
will be held. Other programs on health will follow on succeeding days. 


Assembly Programs: 
Among the interesting assembly programs which will be offered, the following have already 
been scheduled: 
Major Paul Cyr—“Adventures of an American Spy.” 
The Master Singers—‘Redpath’s Male Quartette.” 
Charles Lum—"Great Moments of the Classics.” 
William Woods Franklin—Famous Negro Baritone. 
James Bradley Griffin—‘'The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 


Round-Table Conferences: 
A series of round-table conferences will be held in the following areas: arithmetic; lan- 
guage arts; elementary science social studies. Send in problems which you wish to have 
considered in these conferences. 


Send for a copy of the Summer School Bulletin to 
J. H. SMITH, Director of the Summer Session 
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1947 Summer School 


Pioneers State Teachers College 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


June 9 to July 18 


More Courses Than Ever 


ALL NECESSARY COURSES FOR SENIORS IN: 


Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Rural Education 
Industrial Arts Education 
Agricultural Education 


WORKSHOPS IN: 


Curriculum 
Language Arts 
Rural Education and Health 


SPECIAL COURSE IN HISTORY: 
The West in American History, with nationally known men 
teaching it. 


CONFERENCES, LECTURES, ENTERTAINMENT 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR EMERGENCY TEACHERS 
Plenty of Rooms Available for Students 


For information write to : 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
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1947 Summer Session 


River Falls State Teachers College 
RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN 


June 1l-July 23 


Undergraduate courses will be offered in the following departments: 


Agriculture Manual Arts 
Art Mathematics 
Education and Psychology Music—Vocal and Instrumental 
English and Speech Physical Education 
Geography and Geology Science—Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
History and Social Science 
Complete Campus Training School Workshops 
Demonstrations Rural Education 
Student teaching Language Arts 
Professional conferences Geography 


Vocal Music 


Refresher Course for Rural Teachers 


A two weeks refresher course will be given during the summer school for those teaching 
in rural schools who wish to secure permits for teaching in 1947-1948. 


Entertainment 


An excellent program of music, entertainment and lectures is being arranged. 
The 1947 summer school program at River Falls has been designed to meet the needs of: 


(1) Graduates of two- and three-year courses who seek professional improvement 
and credits toward a bachelor’s degree. 


(2) Teachers in service in Wisconsin who desire to secure in summer school such 
credits as they will need to help them meet certification requirements. 


(3) Students who are college graduates but need to meet additional requirements 
in education so that they may be eligible for certificates in Wisconsin. 


(4) Teachers who have special interests along such lines as music, art, physical 
education, and agriculture. 


(5) Students who have been attending college during the regular year and who 
wish to accelerate their course and to acquire sufficient credits so that they may finish 
their college course in less than four calendar years. 


Expenses: 


ORG dca! aint ie hea tae te NT Se at eeu $10.00 
DY cancicaibceusant guiisiismabed munis tiem uname $ 4.00 
Room and board for the six weeks session need not exceed $65.00 


For complete information address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


River Falls State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
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1947 Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 


MENOMONEE, WISCONSIN 


June 23-August | 


Majority of courses on six week basis. 
Some educational workshops and technique units on three week basis. 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Expanded Range of Work Offered: 


Wide range of opportunities for men and women in Industrial Arts, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Liberal Arts, Home Economics Education, General Home Economics, Diete- 
tics and Institutional Food Management, and Athletic Coaching. 


Educational Workshops: 
Will be scheduled in Vocational Education, Vocational Counselling, Vocational and Adult 
Homemaking and Industrial Arts Education. These educational workshops furnish excel- 
lent facilities for teachers and school officers participating in city and state curriculum 
planning programs. 


Undergraduate Program: 
Many combinations of Liberal Arts, Education, and technical courses for those desiring 
programs leading to completion of requirements for the baccalaureate degree. High school 
graduates desiring to start college work in the Division of Home Economics may do so in 
the summer session. Those wishing to start in the Division of Industrial Education are 
advised to begin their work in September. 


Graduate Program: 
Summer schedule fitted to needs of graduate students whose work is under way and those 


who wish to begin work toward the Masters degree. 
Major Fields: 


Industrial Education Food and Nutrition 

Home Economics Education Institutional Administration 
Vocational Education Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts 
Home Economics Family Life 


Graduate Requirements: Thirty semester hours are required with a distribution of 
credits as follows: 
Major—Twenty semester hours selected in the major field including plan (a) or 
plan (b) 
Plan (a) Thesis in major field involving original research. Six semester hours 
Plan (b) Papers in starred (*) graduate courses. Total six semester hours 
Minor—Ten semester hours selected in Education, Science, Industrial Education, 
Home Economics, Home Economics Education, or Vocational Education. 
Courses and Conferences in terms of the times. 
Nationally known conference leaders. 
Modern facilities. 
Adequate housing. 
Attractive and helpful recreational facilities to supplement intensive. work on college and 
professional programs. 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request 


Director of the Summer Session 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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1947 Summer Session 


Superior State Teachers College 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


June 16 to July 25 


A STRONG PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
LIBERAL ARTS COURSES 


DISTINGUISHED LECTURERS AND NOTED ARTISTS 
AT SUMMER CONVOCATIONS 


Spend a Profitable and Enjoyable Six Weeks in Wisconsin’s Playground—A Pleasantly 


Cool Climate. Ideally Adapted to Efficient and Comfortable Study. Splendid Recreational 
Facilities. 


Dormitory for Women on Campus 
Cafeteria for Men and Women in Dormitory 
Courses for Teachers in Service: 


Student teaching facilities in kindergarten, grades, and junior high school in campus dem- 
onstration school—Modefn techniques. 


Education Workshop—Faculty supervision and conferences on individual problems from 
teaching experience. 
Courses for All Students: 


A wide choice of subjects for the 1947 high school graduates wishing to start at once on 
a college program—and for men and women veterans of World War II who wish to 
begin or continue college education under the Federal ‘G. I.” Bill. 

Counseling Service: 
Interviews, testing, and advisement available to all veterans—to help decide on college or 


vocational objectives. 


Credits Transferable: 


To other colleges or to university curriculums in law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
forestry and other fields, including the general field of liberal arts. Member, North 
Central Association and American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


For list of courses and complete announcements write: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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1947 Summer Session 


State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
June 16 to July 25 


WE WELCOME YOU! 


We are happy to announce our summer session dates and wish to extend a sincere welcome 
to teachers and high school graduates to come to Whitewater this summer where one can en- 
joy the hospitality of this southern Wisconsin city and the nearby metropolitan areas. 


Our Summer Offerings Include: 


1. A complete curriculum for commercial teachers with experience or for the beginning 
student. 


2. High school academic offerings for teachers of history, English, mathematics, natural 
science, and the social sciences. 


3. Courses for elementary teachers wishing to complete work for a degree. A complete 
training school program will be available for both elementary and rural teachers. 


4. Courses for rural teachers who wish to qualify for the two year certificate, special permit, 
or for credits toward a degree. 


Of Special Interest to Teachers: 


1. Whitewater offers the degree of Bachelor of Education and is a member of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


2. Six credits toward a degree can be earned during the six weeks session. 


3. An elementary science curriculum workshop will be conducted in cooperation with the 
State-Wide curriculum program. 


4, Several short institutes as the following are being planned: 
a. Rural Education Institute on June 27 and 28 for county superintendents and super- 
vising teachers, superintendents, principals, teachers, and school board members. 
b. An “Air-Day” institute on July 17 which will include actual air port experience. 
c. An institute on Audio-Visual Aids in the commercial curriculum as well as for rural 
and elementary schools, during the week ending July 10. 


Important Information: 
1. The fee for the six weeks session is $14.00. 


2. For information relative to board and room, write ‘Student Housing” in care of the 
college. 


3. All kinds of recreational facilities such as swimming, tennis, golf, kittenball, hiking, 
etc., will be available. 


4. Interesting excursions will be planned as desired by the students. 
For further information, write to 
DR. R. C. WILLIAMS, President 
or 


A. I. WINTHER, Director, 1947 Summer Session 
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Attention- Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush 
Apply for Summer Funds Now! 
YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT until June to apply for a loan. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 











If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 
make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 
volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 














Name Member of WEA 

B16 he Married_________ WAGs Widower__--_____ Oa, 

Amount Desired $ For How Long Date of First 
Payment Purpose of Loan 














Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $800, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Name Address 
Name Address 
If other security is being offered, give description 









































My salary is $ per month for months 
My total indebtedness is $ Nature of Indebtedness 
Do you own a car?______-_____ Make and Year_.._......._ Encumbrance $_________ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is 
My home address is 
Name of my parents and their address 




















Years in Present Position Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 














I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 


Signed Permanent address 
( - ) (Name in Full) 


On i ee the loan for 
Chr. 























CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





National Congress Urges 


Federal Education Aids 


MSs L. W. HUGHES, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, today called upon the 4,000,000 parent- 
teacher members “‘to mobilize in an all-out, 
nationwide campaign for the enactment of a 
Federal aid law that will make funds available 
through the states to public tax-supported 
schools.” 

In a statement issued from the national 
parent-teacher headquarters, Mrs. Hughes urged 
each of the 27,000 local unit presidents, each 
state, district and council leader, and each 
member to join in the campaign. Federal aid 
for schools “‘on the basis of need” is among the 
objectives of a four-point program recently 
announced by the National Congress. 

Each local PTA has been asked by Mrs. 
Hughes to call a special meeting this month or 
in April to take action in support of Federal 
aid, and to transmit this action to members of 
Congress. She added that “only by such legisla- 
tion can we put an end to the recurring crises 
in education,” which now confront the country. 

“Inadequate teacher salaries, depletion of 
school budgets, and overcrowded classrooms,” 
Mrs. Hughes continued, “have brought about a 
crisis that must be combated with every re- 
source at our command. 

“We must realize that without Federal aid 
to public schools, we never will be able to solve 
our educational problems. We may grant that 
during certain eras of prosperity the economy 
in some areas may support an adequate educa- 
tional structure, but even in such prosperous 
periods there will be school districts unable to 
meet the minimum requirements for a well- 
rounded education. 

“Without Federal aid, we shall never be able 
to have over-all, nationwide educational facil- 
ities that will give to every child his rightful 
opportunities. Therefore, such aid must be a 
permanent rather than a temporary part of the 
nation’s public school structure.” 
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All Teachers Invited! 


NN MAY 1 and 2 the Wisconsin Congress 

of Parents and Teachers will hold its 
annual convention in Superior. It is hoped by 
the State Board of Managers that many admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers will be in 
attendance at the meetings. Be assured that you 
are not only invited to participate in this meet- 
ing, but your presence is greatly desired. You 
will find much in the program to interest you. 
Many outstanding educators will take part as 
speakers, and their presentations will have as 
much import to teachers as to parents. Supt. 
Willard Goslin of Minneapolis, Carl Waller, 
Madison; Russel Lewis, Waukesha; Ollie Swan- 
son, Sparta; Mrs. Elton Davis, Adams; George 
Bassford, Ashland, are just a few of the edu- 
cators who will contribute to the success of the 
1947 convention. 

Plan to be there! 


National Congress Aids 
Teachers in European Areas 


HE National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers is sponsoring the assembling of 
3,000 school and health kits, by its state boards, 
district councils, study groups, and local associ- 
ations, to be shipped to teachers in war-devas- 
tated countries through facilities of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, it was announced late 
last month at the National Congress headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 


Under the National Congress plan, each kit 
will be filled with supplies sufficient to meet 
the personal and classroom needs of one teacher 
for one year. 


Gift boxes of school and health items have 
previously been sent to students in war-torn 
lands, but this is believed to be the first time 
any American group has undertaken a project 
to help the teachers, the announcement said. 

Operation of the plan has been announced 
as follows: Any PTA group wishing to fill one 
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of the kits will, through the president of its 
state congress, notify the National Congress 
accordingly, and agree to supply only new 
materials conforming to a list of 41 different 
items. The volunteering PTA group will then 
be supplied with an empty kit, along with in- 
structions for filling it and where to send it. 
The American Junior Red Cross will take care 
of overseas shipping and the final delivery to 
teachers in the war-torn areas. 


A Strong PTA Can Help 
A Teacher of, Physical Education 
by Ruth B. Palmer 


Kenosha Public Schools 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


EACHERS as a group, including teachers 
of physical education, welcome association 
with a truly strong PTA. But sometimes is not 
what constitutes a ‘‘strong PTA” obscured in 
the minds of parents, officers, and committees? 
Have we not too often come to feel that the 
major purposes of PTA have been fulfilled 
when our year’s program looks well on paper, 
when a few entertaining speakers have been 
secured, when we have a good attendance at a 
pot luck supper, or when the report of the 
membership committee has been “accepted and 
approved’’? 
Perhaps we ought to ask ourselves a few 
more questions: 

How much time does our PTA spend in 
studying the child?—in studying his health, 
his problems, his daily needs, his home, his 
school and its many functions ? 

How many members of our PTA know defi- 
nitely what the school program and services 
offer the child? 

How many parents in our group make at 
least semi-annual visits to see the various 
types of class work going on in our school? 

How much time during our PTA meetings 
is devoted to discussing what goes on in our 
school,—what its aims are, its needs, its prob- 
lems? Do not its problems of health, safety, 
facilities, guidance, teacher load, physical 
education, and the like affect the benefits our 
children receive? 

What do we expect our children to get from 
their school experience? 


To put the matter more specifically from the 
point of view of the teacher of physical educa- 
tion, do we know, for example, just what the 
physical education department has to offer our 
children? Have we thought of physical educa- 
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tion as an integral part of the whole educational 
scheme, as education not only of the physical 
but through the physical? Are we as parents, 
teachers, and PTA members helping our chil- 
dren get their share of the help and growth this 
department has to give them? Have we taken 
time to see physical education classes in action? 

Undoubtedly, if you were to ask a teacher of 
physical education what makes a “strong PTA”, 
he would answer that to him the first evidence 
of strength would lie in the amount of interest 
PTA members showed toward his work. A nat- 
ural reaction is it not? He would like to have 
them understand from their own first hand 
contact with the department just what it is he 
is trying to contribute to the child by way of: 
(1) assisting in his normal growth and devel- 
opment, (2) training him in the physical and 
social skills which accrue from individual and 
group activity, (3) guiding him in the direc- 
tion of more desirable attitudes toward health 
and the formation of better health habits, (4) 
exposing him to satisfying experiences which 
would tend to promote his mental health, give 
him a richer repertoire for his hours of recrea- 
tion, and increase his ability in leadership and 
in democratic living. 


Quite obviously, will not such a real under- 
standing produce a closer teamwork and coop- 
eration between the physical education teacher, 
the school, and the home in encouraging our 
children in habits of healthful living, and in 
making the most of the training opportunities 
offered by the staff and program of the physical 
education department? Just as certainly will 
not this same degree of understanding auto- 
matically enlist the active efforts of PTA mem- 
bers to secure space, equipment, time, facilities, 
trained leadership or whatever may be essential 
to effective education through the activities and 
program of the physical education department ? 


* Ruth B. Palmer, director of recreation for the 
Kenosha public schools, is chairman of the 
Recreation and Cultural Activities committee of 
the Wisconsin Congress. Her special interest in 
PTA work from the viewpoint of a teacher of 
physical education is interesting and offers a 
real challenge to parents. We feel sure many 
teachers will heartily endorse the opinions of 
Miss Palmer expressed in the following article. 





Every great advance in science has issued 
from a new audacity of imagination —JOHN 
DEWEY. 
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He’s still small-fry. He'll do better, 
too, with a reference work specifically 
designed for him—Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior’s vocabulary is 
carefully planned to be understood 
by students at the elementary school 
level. The same careful planning 
dictates sentence structure, subject 
matter and range of information. 
Colorful how-to-do-it and action 
illustrations create interest, whet the 
appetite for learning. 

More than 200 eminent teachers 
are numbered among its skilled con- 
tributors. And a ready-reference vol- 
ume develops the index habit—helps 
students find the right information in 
less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information about 
any of the members of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Family of publica 
tions, write Educational Department 
180-p, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
and indicate whether you are inter 
ested for school, or personal use. 








READY FOR YOU NOW— 
These Esteemed Teaching Aids 
THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR —a concise, authoritative record 


of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 1217 articles. 526 
eminent contributors, 


WORLD ATLAS — in one 592-page volume. More than 300 maps 
in full color including airline distances, world spheres of influence, a 
time zone chart. Complete index. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Task of the Schools 
Wl. Pederal Aid 


Seiten attempt at Federal aid to educa- 
tion is before Congress in S 472. This bill 
is substantially the same as the Hill-Thomas 
bill of the previous Congress. 


Its principal provisions, as stated by Senator 
Taft, one of the co-sponsors, are as follows: 


“Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is to 
authorize the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States and Territories in financing a mini- 
mum foundation education program of public 
elementary and secondary schools, and in te- 
ducing the inequalities of educational opportu- 
nities through public elementary and secondary 
schools, for the general welfare, and for other 
purposes. ... 

“The basic purpose of the bill is to assist the 
States to provide a minimum education in the 
poorest districts in the State. . . . It is based 
on the theory that there shall be no interference 
in any way by the Federal Government with 
the educational system of the State, either in 
the curriculum or in the administration, or in 
any other respect, so that the 48 States may re- 
main completely free to conduct their affairs as 
they wish to conduct them in this field. It pro- 
poses, however, to give them the money neces- 
sary to provide a basic minimum education for 
every child in the United States. The money 
will go only to States which make an effort in 
excess of the national effort compared to their 
own income; and States which, after they make 
that effort, are unable to provide an education 
costing at least $40 per child for every child in 
the State. . . . That is a low standard; it rep- 
resents, of course, only the minimum basis in 
the poorest districts, and we hope that later it 
may be built up. . . . It is impossible’ com- 
pletely to equalize educational opportunities 
within each State. The basic purpose is to afford 
to every American child an opportunity to 
obtain an education which at least will open up 
to his view the opportunities that lie before him 
and will enable him, if he has the ability and 
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the capacity, to go forward in whatever activity 
he may choose to engage.” 


The N. E. A. Legislative News Flash of 
February 18 carries the following comments: 


“S 472, bipartisan bill sponsored by Senator 
Taft and others (see Flash, February 4, 1947) 
was introduced in the Senate January 31, 1947. 
This is the NEA bill. For a copy write your 
Congressman or one of your Senators. Ten 
additional federal aid bills, hereafter noted, 
were introduced prior to February 14. Some of 
these—notably HR 140, HR 1722 (same as 
HR 1762 and HR 1803), HR 1870, and HR 
1942—will be helpful in promoting S 472. 
Others which propose aid for private and sec- 
tarian schools will undoubtedly cloud and con- 
fuse the issue.” 


The National Parent-Teacher Magazine com- 
ments as follows in the March issue: 


“For many years the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has striven to equalize 
educational opportunities everywhere in the 
United States. Firm in the belief that the Fed- 
eral government can make this possible, we 
have actively sponsored legislation providing 
Federal aid to our schools on the basis of need. 
An intensive and nationwide survey of the 
school situation has disclosed that immense dif- 
ferences in the resources available for public 
education have created inequalities beyond the 
power of the local community to correct or 
counteract. ... 


“Such legislation is now pending in Con- 
gress. It is, therefore, the business of every 
parent-teacher member to make a careful study 
of the Federal aid measures introduced into 
both the House and the Senate, evaluating them 
in the light of the following criteria: 


1. Does this bill absolutely prohibit Federal 
control of public education? 


2. Does it stipulate that aid. be channeled 
through the U. S. Office of Education to state and 
local departments of education and there admin- 
istered with a maximum of local control? 


3. Does it provide that the funds to be appro- 
priated by the Federal government for equalizing 
educational opportunities go to public, tax-sup- 
ported schools?” 
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YOU CAN HELP 


with This Nation-wide Problem of Economics 
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A report from J. H. Shields, Executive Vice 
President, Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Obio. 


ae school officials and 
teachers have an immedi- 
ate, day-to-day contact with 
the problem of pupil trans- 
portation—a particular in- 
terest which is shared per- 
haps by no other group. 

Here is a fact which may 
surprise you—thousands 
of schools are going without needed new school bus 
equipment today because of outdated methods of 
purchasing buses, and it is entirely possible —al- 
though progress toward more efficient purchasing 
was made in many states before the war—that the 
situation will get worse instead of better, unless 
concerted action is taken. 

In other words, although school bus safety is a 
source of national pride, and although modern school 
transportation comprises a vast network of routes 
serving nearly 5,000,000 school children through the 
nation every day, school bus baying methods, in 
many localities, are as antiquated as the makeshift 
vehicles of 30 years ago. That is, during the short 
summer season, there comes, all over the country, a 
tremendous pell-mell rush to place school bus orders 
for delivery at the beginning of the school year. This 
is not a good thing. 

It is not good for your school, and for thousands 
of other schools needing new buses. Buying deci- 
sions are necessarily hurried; requirements, sizes and 
specifications cannot be properly studied. In short, 
purchases are too often made on a hit-or-miss basis, 
without the careful consideration and analysis which 
should be devoted to this vitally important prob- 
lem. And this is simply because the school must 
“get in under the wire” with an approved order. 

“Condensed” summer buying is not good for the 
school bus manufacturer, either, and therefore again 
not good for your school, as we shall see. Here is 
what happens: 

It takes many skilled workers to build a modern, 
safe school bus, the manufacture of which has be- 
come a vast and important industry, employing thou- 
sands and using specialized, scientific methods and 
techniques. These workers are entitled to year-’round 
employment. Under spasmodic bus buying condi- 
tions, they cannot get full employment in the school 
bus industry, because production, in attempting to 








adjust itself to demand, also becomes spasmodic. 

This means a feverish production race for short 
periods, then much curtailment and idleness for long 
periods. It means a continual cycle of losing good 
workers to other industries, and hiring and train- 
ing new men to replace them. Obviously, this is as 
unjust as it is inefficient and economically unsound, 
Actually, as long as these restricted buying sched- 
ules—governed usually by state budgets—continue 
to exist, practical production schedules are virtually 
impossible for the school bus manufacturer. Deliv- 
ery delays are inevitable and everyone — bus pur- 
chaser, bus manufacturer, worker — is penalized 
needlessly. 

What's the answer? Obviously a. common sense 
program of all-year buying, so that when your school 
needs a bus, or anticipates the need for one, it can 
be approved and purchased, whatever the time of 
year. Proper analysis of needs and wise selection of 
the bus to meet them take time. You and others re- 
sponsible for bus purchases, should be given that 
necessary time, and you should be given the oppor- 
tunity to select vehicles in keeping with the needs 
of your locality. A fine school system, in which the 
whole community takes pride, deserves bus equip- 
ment which reflects that pride. 

As stated above, in some states, steps have been 
and are being taken now to maintain all-year buying. 
But there is still much to be done, and you can help. 
You should help because you are interested in the 
maintenance and further improvement of the splen- 
did safety and efficiency record of present-day school 
transportation. 

So “talk it up” among the other officials and 
teachers in your school. See that the subject is 
brought up at board meetings and conventions. Sat- 
isfy yourself as to the facts. (Leading educators 
have thoroughly and impartially researched this 
problem — they have statistics to support the wis- 
dom of all-year buying.) Finally, help see to it that 
your legislature knows the full facts. 

If you have any questions, or want further sources 
of information, I shall be glad to have you write 
me personally, 








This message sponsored by SUPERIOR... The Coach That's First in the Field 
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Veterans Education Tests 


The Department has authorized the establish- 
ment of a number of Veterans’ Testing Agen- 
cies to administer Form C General Educational 
Development Tests. The tests will be given 
veterans to determine whether or not the appli- 
cant has sufficient education to warrant the issu- 
ance of a diploma by his high school. 

Any veteran desiring to take the test must 
first apply to the high school which he last 
attended for written approval. No veteran will 
be allowed to take the test without a letter of 
introduction mailed independently by his prin- 
cipal. 

The testing agency will send the test scores 
directly to the high school principal. The prin- 
cipal will notify the veteran whether or not he 
is entitled to the high school diploma. 


Democracy in Action 


The following are excerpts taken from 
posters issued in connection with the I and E 
Bulletin,—troop information on the program 
of the U. S. occupation forces in Germany. 
They give, we think, an interesting sidelight on 
basic principles—one attempt to interpret them 
“from the ground up”. 


Mission and Objectives 
Negative 
1. Denazification: Removal of Nazis from 
all positions of power. . . 
2. Demilitarization: Removal and destruc- 
tion of all German military power. 
3. Deindustrialization: Removal and destruc- 


tion of German industrial capacity to a level 
agreed upon at Potsdam. 


Positive 

A free, peaceful and democratic Germany. 

1. Re-Education: By example the soldier is 
showing the German what it means to be a 
citizen of a democratic country. 

2. Self-Government: The U. S. has given the 
responsibility for the governing of the U. S. 
Zone to the German people. 

3. Free Elections: In 1946 many Germans 
voted for the first time. In the U. S. Zone, con- 
stitutions for each state were voted upon late 
in the year. 
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4. Accent on German Youth: German youth 
are the ones we may educate to a free and 
democratic way of life. This is being accom- 
plished through the German Youth Program. 


5. Balanced Economy: Germany is to be 
treated as an economic unit. Steps are being 
taken to make the U. S. Zone as self-sustaining 
as possible. 


To Make the Occupation a Success and 
Insure Lasting World Peace 


These are the German ideas our policy seeks 
to erase: 
Idea of superiority 
Blind obedience to the state 
Desire for a strong leader 
Persecution compiex 


From Our Notebook 
Choo-Choo 


Thirty-one senior kindergarten pupils 
rounded out their studies of transportation 
Monday by taking a conducted train trip. 
Parents met them and drove them home in cars. 

The children bought their own tickets and 
found their own seats. They peeked in the 
baggage room and recognized the semaphore 
outside from school studies. On board and 
moving they ran critical eyes over baggage 
racks and scenery. 

They left their own coach, visited the dining 
car, the kitchen, the lounge, examined the 
washrooms, were ‘given an explanation and look 
at the lighting and air conditioning system by 
the trainmen, and made the inevitable trips to 
the water cooler. 

Most exciting moment came when the train 


hooted into the station. Most excited passenger 


was the girl who saw her own house as the 
train pulled out. Most blase were the three vet- 
erans who had made previous train trips. 

At the journey’s end the train crew paid the 
children a high compliment, said they had been 
good passengers. Highest compliment was paid 
the teacher. Said the cook when he saw her, 
“Oh, I wish I were in school again’. 





When we proudly assert that we have taught 
for twenty-five years let us make it crystal clear 
that we have not taught the first year twenty- 
five times. 
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That All May Learn 
The University of Wisconsin 














Presents the Following 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory School 
and Clinics in the 1947 Summer Session 
June 2l-August 15 


June 1-14—School for Bankers 
June 16-20—Institute for County Welfare Directors 
June 29-August 9—Music Clinic 
July 7-11—Institute on Guidance and Rehabilitation 
| July 14-17—Audio-Visual Education Institute 
July 21-25—Institute for Superintendents and Principals 
July 28-August 1—Fifth Annual Institute on Child Development 
July 28-August 6—Public Service Radio Institute 
| August 4-6—Institute on Music in Therapy 
August 5~7—Institute on School Buildings 
August 10-16—Short Course in Underwriting 
August 17~-30—School for Credit Executives 
August 17~-30—School for Mortgage Bankers 
August 18-23—Short Course in Fire and Casualty Insurance 
August 28-29—Wisconsin Idea Theater Conference 














For special bulletins, address ‘ 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education—Engineering Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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ftlore Effective Teaching 





NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





You Can Vitalize Teaching 
by Ella M. Julian 
Happy Hollow School, Rock County 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


HE use of certain visual aids materials as 

moving pictures, slides, and film strips is 
rapidly becoming a carefully planned part of 
our educational process. These aids can be most 
helpful in developing meaningful and accurate 
learning concepts. Merely the presentation of a 
film is not sufficient, however. It should be 
accompanied by a combination of printed and 
verbal material. The pupils should be carefully 
prepared for what they will see. 


Preparation for Film 
Certain general implications must be remem- 
bered to make the use of visual aids most effec- 
tive. Some of the most pertinent of these are: 


1. Visual aids should usually be used for a defi- 
nite classroom learning situation and not for pure 
entertainment, although that has a definite place in 
the lives of our boys and girls. 

2. Pupils should know the reason for seeing the 
film. 

3. Pupils should know how the film is related to 
what they are studying. 

4. Pupils should have definite things to look for 
in the film and be held responsible for the learn- 
ing situations offered. 

5. The film should be previewed by the teacher 
so she will be able to use it as an effective teach- 
ing aid. 

6. Pupils should be prepared for seeing the film 
by having difficult vocabulary words discussed, geo- 
graphical data located, different things assigned to 
look for. 

7. The film should be presented at correct time 
intervals so as to follow the natural teaching pro- 
cedure. ; 

8. There should be a discussion of the film after 
presentation and follow up activities planned. 

9. Too many films or too long a film should not 
be presented at one time. 

10. The physical set-up should be desirable as 
having a good projector, proper screen, black 
shades, experienced pupil-operator, etc. 

11. Usually more than one projection of a film 
is valuable; each showing having a definite learn- 
ing purpose. 

12. The film shown should be carefully selected 
in relation to the objective which the teacher 
wishes to realize as: 1. demonstrating a process or 
skill; 2. dramatizing some event; 3. having emo- 
tional emphasis; 4. furnishing background; 5. doc- 
umenting some social situation; 6. explaining some 
industrial product, etc. 
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The use of visual aids has been found most 
helpful in: 1. presenting a unit; 2. during re- 
search to learn more data about a given subject; 
3. in summarizing a unit. They furnish excel- 
lent means of bringing out continuity on a sub- 
ject and to show contrasts or comparisons. 


Use in Unit Teaching 


Let us note a concrete example of how we 
used visual aids in a unit study of the New 
England States. This can be applied to any 
unit that one cares to develop. Last fall when 
school opened, the pupils of the fifth to eighth 
grade in our school discussed their summer 
vacation activities. As no one in the class had 
taken an extended trip, we decided it would be 
fun to take a few week’s trip to some place in 
or near the United States. After an expression 
by the class members on desirable places, we 
democratically voted to go to New England. 
Before we definitely accepted this decision, 
however, we decided to motivate and develop 
interest in our trip by seeing a film on New 
England. 


We chose as our problem “Is New England 
a good place to spend a vacation?” In prepar- 
ing for the movie, we used a map to locate 
New England and other geographical places 
mentioned in the film; we commented on 
known data offered by class members about the 
New England States; difficult vocabulary words 
appearing in the film were discussed. We then 
talked over the factors one would look for in 
choosing a vacation site, concluding that a vaca- 
tionist would probably enjoy: 1. a place where 
the scenery was unusual and picturesque; 2. a 
place where sports as swimming, hiking, water 
sports, fishing, sailing, etc. could be enjoyed; 
3. a place that was rich in historical back- 
ground. Having agreed upon our problem and 
the three factors to look for in the film, a sev- 
enth grade boy showed the film to the class. 


The discussion following culminated in these 
conclusions: New England was a good place to 
spend a vacation because: 1. the scenery was 
varied and unusual; 2. many vacation sports 
could be indulged in; 3. it abounded with his- 
torical places to visit. We then, definitely de- 
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cided to develop a unit on “Vacationing in 
New England.” 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 

By the use of teacher-pupil planning, we 
developed many activities for the class to pur- 
sue. Some of these were: 1. Reading of the 
“Great Stone Face’ and “Courtship of Miles 
Standish” by the seventh and eighth grade. The 
fifth and sixth grade started “Runaway Home.”’ 
Lives of New England authors and their works 
were studied. 2. The study of early schools and 
town government in New England was con- 
trasted with present school and town govern- 
ment. 3. A committee selected fishermen and 
sea songs to sing. 4. Factual geographical mate- 
tials, the life and customs of the people, in- 
dustries were studied. 5. The early colonial 
period of our history, the Revolutionary War, 
colonial characters and events connected with 
New England were enjoyed. 6. In language we 
made outlines, wrote letters for materials, wrote 
paragraphs, gave oral talks, conversations, panel 
discussions resulting from our readings. 7. A 
committee on art worked out ship and Great 
Stone Face borders, a freize showing industries, 
sea landscapes. A bulletin board showing the 
activities of the unit was made. 8. In science 
a general study of soils, rock formations, water, 
weather and their relation to New England was 
interesting. 

In the discussion classes, questions arose re- 
garding the Boston Common, the use of 
schooners and trawlers in fishing, etc. so mid- 
way in the unit we had a reshowing of the film 
to verify data that we were uncertain about. 
The pupils themselves asked for a third show- 
ing of the film when they were summarizing 
the unit. We invited the mothers to ‘Open 
House” as a culmination of the unit and 
showed the film to them to demonstrate how 
we purposefully used visual aids in our learn- 
ing experiences. 


Use Wisely 


We, as educators, must be careful not to use 
films haphazardly, but to utilize by careful 
planning, their vast possibilities for developing 
basic material, scientific and social concepts. 
Moving pictures are probably the greatest tool 
yet invented for conveying human experiences. 
That they influence learning and attitudes is 
evident. It is said that children at the early age 
of seven or eight remember more than half of 
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the facts presented in a film for a surprisingly 
long time. It is a known fact that emotions are 
measurably stirred and attitudes profoundly 
changed by a single exposure to a film. The 
evidence of the influence of visual aids in our 
teaching is broad and undeniable. Let us as 
teachers use them frequently and sagaciously! 





PROJECTOR REPAIRS 


We are equipped to repair any make or 
size of projector. Two service stations, 
with factory trained mechanics, in 
; Green Bay and Milwaukee, to give 
YOU prompt service! 





Every projector should be thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled at least once every 
year. Send it to us during the vacation 
| period and we will have it back for you 
in time for the opening of school in 
Sept. 


Because we also install and service 
theatre equipment, we can help you to 
effectively install a 16mm projector in 
your auditorium to get best results 
from both picture and sound. 


GALLAGHER FILMS 
113 So. Washington St. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 








639 N. 7th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 














Manual Training |Teachers . . 


Demand Genuine F. P. 
M. Coping Saw Blades 


Blades Still Avail =ble 
o ¢ « 6 for We 
F.P.M. blades out- 
last all others. Cut 
at any angle wood, 
iron or bakelite. 
Sool 
é 


oo w Nn 
_ -_ amd 


Teeth to In, 


Free sample sent 
Manual Training 
Teachers upon re- 
quest. 


F.P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 


ry Chicago 13, Illinois 
zz 
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PLEASURE 
PLANNED 


“6! 


VACATION 


Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 








National Parks, West—East ¢ Ozarks 
California +» Gulf Coast > New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds» Texas 
Historic Southeast *« Southwest 
Washington, D.C. » Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 





Trailways Pleasure-Planned My 
include transportation, fine hotels 


and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itinerary or arrange stop- 
Overs to suit you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There’s no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details. 





NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
Please send me free tour folder as checked: 
California__ Florida__ Southwest__ Southeast__ 
Gulf Coast__ National Parks__ Historic East__ 
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The 
QUESTION 


— 


MONTH 


* Is the secondary school curriculum meet- 
ing the needs of the students? 








* Since September we have published in each 
issue of the Journal brief answers to current 
educational questions from representative edu- 
cators. We invite your suggestions for questions 
to be considered in the future. 











Mrs. Lauretta Wieland 
Home Economics Department 
Senior High School 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Today, men of vision agree that homemak- 
ing is One of the most important areas in edu- 
cation. It is a well known fact, that there is no 
area that cannot be put into practical applica- 
tion in Home Economics, that we can satisfy 
all of the ten imperative needs of youth and 
can develop all the capacities of a student in 
our course. Some educators are suggesting that 
Home Economics could well become the core 
of every curriculum and yet— 

Many high school students, who are prepar- 
ing for the college level and who would like 
to elect Home Economics cannot do so because 
of the demands made upon them for college 
entrance and because the credit earned is not 
accepted for college entrance. Neither is Home 
Economics open to boys. We are not very con- 
sistent when we consider that every student is 
a potential homemaker. 

The secondary school has met the need of 
these students by incorporating family life units 
into most of the courses offered. These units, 
excellent though they may be, do not meet the 
need. 

Just to illustrate my point, let me use the 
subject of good nutrition. Nutrition, as taught 
in other areas, is just a unit on food selection. 
Good nutrition envolves the science of cooking 
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and the retention of food values, whether it is 
applied to the psychology of eating, consumer 
buying, freezing, storage of foods, correct 
means of cooking, processed or prepared foods, 
dieting fads, or the selection and cooking of 
food at a soda fountain or any other public 
eating place. Similar examples could be given 
regarding consumer buying or any other phase 
of homemaking. Homemaking skills are still 
used in the home and are essential in family 
living. No where can a unit on good nutrition 
be more meaningful than in the Home Eco- 
nomics classroom taught by well prepared 
people who have majored in the field. 

Isn’t it strange, that in a land where scientific 
research leads the world, where every step is 
taken to feed live stock and fur bearing ani- 
mals the best of scientific diets, that we literally 
depend upon chance to produce a_ healthy 
nation? 


Harry E. Merritt 
Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The answer to this question must be, ‘More 
or less”. Even the high school with the best in 
present day curricular offerings is limited by 
the failure of faculty personnel completely to 
understand the special needs of all students and 
by lack of ability to adjust the school environ- 
ment to meet the needs that are understood. 
However, the better school is far in advance of 
the school with a strictly academic program. 
A most encouraging phase of the answer to the 
question of the month is the tremendous strides 
that have been made in recent years toward ad- 


justing the high school program in our medium. 


and large high schools to the needs of all types 
of high school age boys and girls. This progress 
will continue as we grow in understanding of 
adolescents and as we develop better techniques 
of curriculum construction. 

The most discouraging aspect of the answer 
to the question asked is to be found in our 
small enrollment schools. The small high 
school, almost without exception, is unable to 
find the funds to finance much beyond the 
straight academic program. Most of the high 
school age boys and girls in our village and 
farm areas will never have an opportunity to 
attend a secondary school that will come close 
to meeting the special needs of many, except 
the academically minded, under our existing 
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as the spring months that 
herald their publication ... 


THE 1947 REVISIONS OF 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
LIVING SERIES 


SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 
PRE-PRIMER THROUGH GRADE 8 


Revised - Extended 
More Beautiful Than Ever 


Always forward-looking, this pioneer 
science series will soon appear in 
brilliant revision to meet the needs 
of modern schools today and for 
years to come. 


Extended, to include grades 7 and 8, 
The Scientific Living Series is a 
satisfying and authentic source of 
scientific discovery that prepares 
the child for future study and spe- 
cialization. The titles: 

Grade 


Pre-primer 
Primer 


WE SEE 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
THROUGH THE YEAR 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 
THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


OCSOntAVUAWN— 


Workbooks for Each Grade 
Teachers’ Manuals for Each Grade 


Write for Further Information 


The L.W. SINGER COMPANY 


THE L. W. SINGER BUILDING 


y 


SYRACUSE, (HJ) NEW YoRK 


Represented by 
W. E. GRAVES, 723 Baltzell Street 


MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 
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“Thanks to EB Films — 


we’re ahead of schedule!” 


No more long, ‘‘overtime’’ hours for her. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
help her cover the same ground faster . . . and 
do a broader, more effective teaching job. The 
world takes on new reality, depth and meaning 
—right in the classroom. Even listless pupils 
understand faster, learn faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are prepared 
by educators specifically for classroom use from 
kindergarten through high school. More than 
500 subjects are correlated to leading textbooks. 
Urge your administration now to press for a 
rounded audio-visual program. Upon request, 
we'll gladly show you representative new films 
and how to obtain effective utilization. No 
obligation, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 56-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Facts about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films— 
- Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from kinder- 
garten through high school. 


Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the same. high 
standards of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


3. Produced by pioneers in the industry—over 17 years 
4 


op = 


of experience in making classroom films exclusively. 
. Created by educators in collaboration with educators 
who are recognized as authorities in their fields. 


5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states and in 22 
foreign countries. 


e Just released! “ATOMIC ENERGY,” a new classroom film 
vital to an understanding of this momentous development. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA o 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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small high school pattern. In these small high 
schools the principals and teachers are limited 
not only by the factors which limit the larger 
schools but by an organizational arrangement 
that keeps them from even approaching the 
stage where they are doing as well as they know 
how to do. 


Theo. A. Sorenson 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


A year ago with the help of the high school 
principals and the city superintendents in 
Chippewa county we made a study of all high 
school graduates for the past 15 years in order 
to find out what type of work they are in, 
where they live, etc. This was done in an effort 
to determine whether the present high school 
curriculum is meeting the future needs of the 
students. 

We found that of the 3,203 graduates out- 
side of the armed forces who could be located, 
42.8% lived in their home districts; 56% in 
the home county; 62.3% in agricultural trad- 
ing areas in Wisconsin. Only 16.8% were out- 
side of the state. Therefore, it was agreed that 
despite supposition to the contrary we are pre- 
paring an overwhelming majority of our gradu- 
ates to become citizens of the local community 
or similar to it. 

It was evident from the results of the survey 
that in our rural communities our curriculum 
should be centered around homemaking, voca- 
tional agriculture, and community problems. 
More emphasis must be placed on teaching the 
non-college boy and girl to ‘‘live” and to learn 
to make a living. Since only about 10% of our 
high school graduates go on to college the tra- 
ditional high school program is not adequate 
for the majority. 


Mary McAdams 
Principal Tomah High School 


Tomah, Wisconsin 


Every child has need for a feeling of secur- 
ity, social competency, and vocational skill, as 
well as physical and spiritual needs, I believe 
that the secondary curriculum does, in theory, 
meet these needs. Constructed as it is to include 
academic and vocational subjects and a wide 
variety of “Life-Experience’’ activities, it en- 
ables the student, if properly counselled, to 
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study and gain practical experience in those 
fields most suitable to his abilities and interests. 

Since the term curriculum is generally 
accepted to include everything carried on under 
the direction of the school, continuous study of 
each child’s individual characteristics is neces- 
sary. In practice, this type of personalized in- 
struction is not functioning perfectly, chiefly 
because of the ever increasing teacher's load. 

However, I believe our present curriculum 
adequate to meet the needs of the students if 
the following conditions are satisfactorily met: 
1. Secure teachers with a capacity for leader- 
ship and with the power to stimulate and in- 
spire young people. 2. Reduce the teaching load 
so that teachers will have ample time to work 
with small groups and individuals. 


Angus B. Rothwell 
Superintendent of Schools 
Superior, Wisconsin 


In part, yes of course, but we still have a 
long way to go. Increased emphasis on health, 
development of musical organizations, and 
more attention to arts and crafts are helping to 
meet student needs. However, courses are still 
of the traditional type for most students who 
intend to go to college; health facilities and 
examinations are still wanting; guidance is still 
haphazard in many places; basic skills in ordi- 
nary letter writing and common arithmetic re- 
ceive too little attention in the higher grades; 
the fifty or sixty minute period of highly spe- 
cialized departmental study still impedes nat- 
ural growth and development; home economics 
on the advanced level is still not given adequate 
attention or prestige; student follow-up by high 
schools to determine wherein we can strengthen 
our offering is still in the general observation 
stage; democracy in the classroom is misunder- 
stood and seldom practiced and the dignity of 
the skilled crafts has not been sufficiently estab- 
lished to attract the numbers that ought to be 
taking work in the shops. 

We have made progress by introducing the 
problems approach in social studies and by 
bringing the science of home appliances and 
gardening into the classroom. What we need 
most, now that the war needs have been set 
aside, is a strong pioneer spirit in the classroom 
and administrative offices that will bring our 
practice on a level with our theory. 
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Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


> ee 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (R) 
Please send complete information. 


Name 
St. and No. 


City and State... a) 
“ Early Application for Admission is Advised 


& 


























Trev 
Canadian Fa aoitte- 
ACROSS GAMADA 


To and from the Pacific Coast and California, 
take your travel thrills the Canadian Pacific 
way. See scenery you will never forget! From 


your front row seat in comfortable Canadian 
Pacific trains, the snow-capped Canadian 
Rockies pass by in review. 

Glorious Banff — the luxurious Banff 
Springs Hotel—mountain lodges are on your 
way, Opening June 6. Stop over for golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, fishing, hiking, riding. 

Enjoy quiet, efficient service, and the ex- 
cellent food that are Canadian Pacific tradi- 
tion. For you who demand and enjoy travel 
luxury—TRAVEL CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


Inquire about round-trip rail fares and 
Alaska trips from your local agent or at any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadian Pacific 











W. R. Davies 


President, Eau Claire State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Unquestionably the secondary schools are not 
yet meeting the needs of high school youth of 
Wisconsin. But since the character of the sec- 
ondary school has changed so radically in a 
generation that should not alarm or discourage 
anyone. Particularly in urban areas virtually all 
youth are today attending high school, while 
a generation ago only a fourth—the college 
preparatory group—went on through high 
school. I can testify that there are high schools 
in Wisconsin that are really attempting to meet 
the problem, and most high schools make some 
differentiation in curricula on the basis of 
whether or not the student is interested in 
going on to college. But only a beginning has 
been made. All over the State there are high 
schools in villages and cities where the high 
school enrollment is predominantly rural, but 
since the village or city elect the board and set 
the policies, the needs of rural youth are 
ignored. There are large city high schools 
where the vocational needs of the larger per- 
centage of students are forgotten in the liberal 
arts offering of the traditional courses. What 
can we do about it? First, see to it that every 
square mile of Wisconsin is included in a high 
school district. Secondly, as teachers, let us 
think of our pupils as representing potentially, 
every walk of life, and prepare them accord- 


ingly. 


W. P. Hagman 
Principal, Outagamie County Normal School 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


Because we live in an ever changing world, 
it seems almost impossible for secondary educa- 
tion to fit completely into the need of what is 
to be. The old, no matter how good, or how 
well planned, or how revised, must eventually 
give way to the new. Human relations are 
changing so rapidly that even those who have 
the gift of vision, and those who have trained 
most thoroughly are not able to project them- 
selves into the future far enough to understand 
the needs of the second generation. 

Our secondary schools are doing a splendid 
piece of work in attempting to meet the needs 
of our time, but the task seems too great. With 
its attempt to personalize the curriculum, the 
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secondary school has shown wonderful im- 
provement over what was thought to be per- 
fection a generation earlier, 

Yes, the secondary school curticulum, with 
its emphasis on the needs of the Present day, 
rather than on what has been, while not per- 
fection in any sense of the word, is nearer that 
goal than ever before. More time, more study, 
more experience will aid in bringing to the 
secondary schools a more thorough understand. 
ing of what is best for the on-coming genera- 
tion. The secondary schools are doing well, 


a 


In the world we live in today, it is impossible 
for any nation to Sit in its own little corner 
and live as it pleases. If we want real security, 
lasting peace and sound Prosperity, we must 
take our place and meet Our responsibilities in 
world politics, trade, finance, development, and 
all other activities with which the modern 
world js concerned. WL LIAM L. Clayton. 


let us realize ouy responsibilities to those who 


the preservation of the America we love. Let 
us forever pledge that we shall keep here in 
America a way of life that jis wholesomely 
democratic, where citizens walk consciously and 
fearlessly as free men.—J. EDGAR Hoover 








“I Love to Teach” 


I do not know that I could make entirely 
clear to an outsider the pleasure i 

teaching. I had 
teaching than in any other way, To my mind, 
teaching is not merely a lifework, a profes- 
sion, an occupation, a Struggle; it is a Pas- 
sion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a 
Painter loves to paint, as a Musician loves 
to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong 
man rejoices to run a@ race. Teaching js an 
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APRIL brings showers of work for textbook 
committees, 17% of all adoptions will be 
made this month. Our staff can provide pro- 
fessional advice on any elementary or high 
school subject. aan 

CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of ARITHMETIC WE Use consigned to 
Taile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 


PAM 
AVERAGE use of all five senses is most un- 
equal, i.e., sight 85%; hearing 10%; touch 
2%; taste and smell, each 11 6%. 


ne 
EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N, Knolle, see- 
ond reader in ADVENTURES IN REApING, is 
off press and ready for your requisition. 
ADVENTURES IN Reaping Series, rounds 
out the reading program of Easy Growry 
IN Reaping. “wo 
IMMORTAL documents jn American his- 
tory are going on tour under guard through- 
out the 48 states, Purpose—to combat “un- 
rest and impact of alien ideologies—,”” Your 
school may have a permanent reference to 
the words of the documents through the new 
WINston book, Figuring FOR FREEDOM. 

PA 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 
world is a scarce South African product 
named—of all things—Stinkwood! 

PPA 


VITAL contribution to the field of geogra- 
phy is the new Our NEIGHBORS series by J. 
Russell Smith and Frank E. Sorenson. Now 
out Press are Our NeiGupors at Home for 
Grade 3 and NEIGHBORS AROUND THE 
Wor tp for Grade 4, 


mw 
KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
plan of study for use in conjunction with 
THE Winston Dictionary, College or Ad- 
vanced Editions, Copies are available for 
college English department heads, 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 
LOS ANGELES 15 


DALLAS 1} 
igo] Te] he) 





















izoNs IN TEAC. HING 


Suggestions we hope you 
will find interesting and helpful 


‘wew HOR 





Authoritative, educational 
SOUND FILMS vow available 


free to teachers 


Already aware of the way visual 
education can help almost any class- 
room subject “come alive,’’ you 
may be quite enthusiastic about these 49 industry - 
contributed sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. From 15 to 45 minutes in 
length, about one-third of these 16 mm. films are 
in color, and illustrated teaching guides accom- 
pany many. 





YOU WILL FIND in the listings such generally inter- 
esting subjects as The Gift of Green, presented by 
the New York Botanical Garden to show ‘Show 
green plants hold the key to all life on earth.’” Many 
of these handsomely produced films might be equally 
suited for all-school assemblies—the Denis-Roose- 
velt travelogues of India and Africa, for instance. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free educational 
sound films, just write to the distributors, Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York zo, N. Y. Ask for illustrated film index. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 


Ee Spearmint Gum 
e SPEARMINT 
CHEWING GUM 


helpful to them. 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 














Chips Off the Funny Bon 


LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH yoy 








Good Subjects 


“Folks,” said the colored preacher, ‘De subject of 
my sermon dis evenin’ am ‘liars.’ How many haye 
done read the 25th chapter of Luke?” 

Nearly everyone present raised a hand. 

“Dat’s right,’’ said the preacher. “You is jes’ de 
folks I wants to preach to. Dere ain’t no 25th chap. 
ter ob Luke.” 


Direct Current 


Jane: “So your husband calls you ‘Dynamo.’ Mag. 
netic personality, I suppose?” 
Joan: ‘“‘No Because everything I wear is charged.” 


The Thinker 


“T’ll bet you think twice before leaving that wife 
of yours alone for an evening.” 

“Yep. First I think of an excuse for going out, 
then I think up a reason why she can’t come along.” 


And No Mistake 


“This is a good restaurant, isn’t it?’ asked the 
customer. 

“Yes, sir, best in town,” responded the waiter. “If 
you order a fresh egg, you get the freshest egg in 
the city. If you order hot soup, you get the hottest 
soup in the city. If—’ 

“I believe you're right,’ interrupted the customer. 
“I ordered a small steak.” 


Small Choice 


Mary and Diane were busily playing house on the 
porch when Mary’s little brother wandered along. 
When he tried to join in their play, the girls put 
him off, but he kept on coaxing. Finally the two 
gitls held a consultation, after which Diane said 
magnanimously, “All right, David, we'll let you play. 
What do you want to be, the husband or the dog?” 





GINGER! 









































All those in favor of no homework 
say “Aye.” 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Apr. 24-25—City Supts. and Sch. Bds., Milwaukee. 

May 1-2—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Superior. 

May 2—Wis. Assn. Deans of Women, Milwaukee. 

May 3—Wis. Council of Social Studies, Madison. 

May 3—Wis. Assn. of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Milwaukee. 

May 17-18—Wis. Assn. for Childhood Education, 
Lake Delton. 

July 6-11—NEA, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 6-8—WEA convention, Milwaukee. 








Applegate Meets English Teachers: Mauree 
Applegate of La Crosse STC conducted an in-service 
conference for teachers of creative writing at Apple- 
ton, March 14, and at Clintonville, March 15, under 
the sponsorship of the Extension Service of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education association. Dur- 
ing the meetings Miss Applegate worked with teacher 
groups to show them how to help children to write 
better stories, poems, and letters. 


Titus Visits Wisconsin: On a day marked as 
“the worst since 1924”, Mary Titus of West Vir- 
ginia, president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, arrived in Milwaukee for con- 
ferences with classroom teachers. She was warmly 
welcomed by the members of the Milwaukee Teachers 
association, but received a frigid reception from the 
weather as she came to Wisconsin from Florida. 
Although the paralyzing blizzard which swept the 
state forced the cancellation of the scheduled plans, 
a few presidents of local associations were able to get 
to Milwaukee to confer with Miss Titus. On Feb- 
ruary 2 she talked over WISN on “The Teacher 
Shortage and Teacher Welfare’. 


John Succeeds Stangel: Rex K. John, principal 
of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High school of 
Manitowoc since 1942, has been chosen principal of 
the Lincoln High school to succeed Charles G. 
Stangel who will retire at the end of the school year. 
Ernest F. Ludwig, director of guidance in the Mani- 
towoc schools since 1940 and a mathematics teacher 
at Lincoln High school since 1923, will succeed Mr. 
John as principal at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
school. 


Superior STC Notes: E. H. Schrieber has been 
appointed Dean of Instruction, it was announced by 
Pres. Jim Dan Hill. Mr. Schrieber, a member of the 
pee and astronomy department since 1922, has 

en Registrar since 1940. The Dean’s new duties 
include the scheduling of all courses for the college, 
new courses, organization of the curriculum, working 
with the college curricular committee, and associated 
work such as a study of faculty needs and major and 
minor field requirements. Mabel McKinnon, college 
recorder, has been named acting Registrar until a 
successor to Mr. Schrieber has been appointed. 

The appearance of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra in Superior sponsored recently by the Music De- 
partment of Superior STC, attracted music lovers 
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from Northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
. . . Katherine Love, Ph. D. Heidelberg university, 
has joined the Modern Language Department of 
Superior STC. Greatly increased enrollment in the 
Foreign Language Department has made this addition 
to the faculty necessary. 


Reedsburg Student is Finalist: Eugene Haugh, 
a senior in Reedsburg High school and the only stu- 
dent from Wisconsin, was one of the 40 finalists in 
the Westinghouse Sixth Annual Talent Search held 
in Washington the first week of March. Besides his 
all-expense trip to Washington, he was awarded one 
of the $100 scholarships. As a high school senior he 





Carroll College 
— 1967 


Summer Session 


—9I weeks— 
June 16 to August 15 


Carroll College this coming summer 
is offering you a rich and varied pro- 
gram of studies. Almost without excep- 
tion the courses listed below are to be 
taught by department chairmen. 

Old Testament History 

New Testament Literature 

Animal Biolo 

General Physiology 

International Economic Problems 
Principles of Economics 

Labor and Industr 

Business Communications 

Freshman English (Second Semester) 
Survey of American Literature 

The Modern World 

United States History 

Intermediate Latin 

Trigonometry 

Plane Analytic Geometry 

Ethics ¢ 

Political Philosophy 

Minor Sports (Physical Education) 

First Aid (Physical Education) 

Methods of Physical Education 

Required Health and Physical Education 

Introductory Psychology 

Applied Psychology 

Introduction to Sociology 

Cultural Anthropology 

Elementary Spanish 

Fundamentals of Speech 

Effective Public Speaking 


Tuition will be at the regular rate of 
$12 a credit hour. Adequate housing on 
the campus will be available. 


For further information write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Carroll College 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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completed a college course in chemistry with the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division. 


Geyer Urges Better Schools: In a series of 
afticles appearing in the Wautoma Argus, Harold 
Geyer, principal of Wautoma High school, presents 
the picture of the present school situation. In his 
latest article he draws attention to the inadequate 
buildings and insufficient equipment with which the 
teacher has to work. He further emphasizes the im- 
possibility for the pupil in the small high school to 
receive a varied program so essential without having 
school costs skyrocketing. 


Afghanistan Wants Teachers, Too: The 
Journal has received from the Division of Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., a request in behalf of the Afghan 
government for male teachers to teach in the govern- 
ment schools. The schools to which they. will be 
assigned are located at Kabul, the capitol, and at 
Kandahar, center of Afghan history and Pushtu cul- 
ture. Teachers are needed for mathematics, English, 
physics, chemistry, biology, geography, and geology. 


Taylor Co. Teachers Urge Consolidation: 
Members of the Taylor County Teachers association 
went on record as favoring consolidation of elemen- 
tary, rural, and state graded schools throughout the 
county at their recent meeting at Medford. Inade- 
quacy of the present buildings, inequality of taxation 
to support the schools, inefficient administrative units, 
and difficulty in securing competent teachers were ad- 
vanced as reasons for the action. New officers chosen 
were: S. W. Zielanis, president; Eleanor Phillips, 
vice president; Genevieve Francois, secretary; Leo 
Duffy, treasurer. 


Belgian Award to Frederic Teacher: 
Eugene J. Kosy, commercial teacher at Frederic High 
school, received notice from the War Department on 
February 6, 1947, that the Belgian government had 
awarded to him “L’Ordre de la Couronne Grade de 
Chevalier, avec Palm and Croix de Guerre 1940 avec 
Palm’. Mr. Kosy was a First Lieutenant with the 
Third Armored Division during the dark days of the 
Battle of the Bulge. He was later promoted to 
Captain. 

McKellar Joins WHA Staff: Arlene McKellar, 
English-journalism and publication adviser at West 
High school in Madison, resigned her teaching posi- 
tion to become assistant director of WHA on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


“Beloit Newsflash” Appears: Bi-weekly since 
the first of the year the Beloit Public schools have 
been issuing a mimeographed publication called ‘The 
Beloit Newsflash”. It contains information about the 
schools and personal items of interest to teachers. 


West Allis Phy. Ed. Dept. Sponsors 
Project: The West Allis Physical Education De- 
partment sponsored a public relations project through 
the cooperation of the West Allis Star newspaper. 
The project subject is “Intramural Athletic Activities 
in the West Allis Public Schools’. The April 14 edi- 
tion of the Star carried a complete educational page 
consisting of 16 pictures and five feature articles 
illustrating 18 intramural athletic activities as con- 
ducted in the 13 West Allis Public schools. 


“P. S.” Gives Racine News: “P.S.”, Planning- 
Sharing, is a new printed four-page publication of 
the Racine Public Schools which has been appearing 
bi-weekly during the school year. Abundance of local 
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PLAN YOUR 
Suman igo NOW! 


@ Here’s good advice for all who want a 
relaxing, carefree vacation: First, plan to leave 
as soon as possible after school closes, to be 
sure of less-crowded transportation, and first 
choice of reservations at hotels or resorts. 
e Second, GO GREYHOUND! For only Grey- 
hound serves all the 48 States, reaching up into 
Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern motor 
coaches go direct to the most desirable of vaca- 
tion spots. © A Greyhound ticket always means 
a saving. Coaches are unusually re— 
comfortable, schedules most fre- =| °°! +» in 
PICTURE Map 


quent, and conveniently timed. 








FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA—FREE 


This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of 


America, lithographed in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches 
in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. 
ST 47, a 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
4, ILLINOIS. 


Nome. 





Address 





City and State eS ae ee 
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news is found in each issue covering actions of the appe 
Board of Education, the Racine Teachers association, He \ 
the PTA, and other items of interest. It is entirely cratic 
the product of a volunteer group of teachers work- othe 
ing with G. D. Stevens of the Department of Special John 
Classes as editor. ceed 
Olso 
Rundle Heads Land O’Lakes Assn.: At a Blaz 
meeting of the Land O'Lakes Association of Super- is 
intendents and Supervising Teachers at Wausau d 
March 17, Elroy Rundle of Merrill was elected pres- Ken 
“ ident to succeed Gerald Olson of Phillips. Sophie serie 
—without a care! Hovey, supervising teacher of Langlade county, was in V 
Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil named vice president, and A. C. Werth, supervising tor 
your vacation time this year. Play teacher in Marathon county, was re- elected secretary- denc 
safe. Let T.C.U. be ready to help you treasurer. The group discussed the proposed changes cern 
over the unexpected rough spots that in the teachers’ retirement law and the training of Tea 
spoil so many vacations. rural — - are under a es sity 
: : ing permit. C. R. Wentland, supervising teacher of men 
Pe vapmahey —e nye gel Oneida county, showed photographs of conditions in encc 
a complete T. C. U. Policy that will give rural schools depicting the need for radical physical char 
you praasctinn one the rest of the improvements in the schools. guic 
school year, through the long summer va- iden 
vs a Pg IE ay Why Bs ap ae Iowa Co. Teachers Hear Stewart and Eye: port 
or send coupon without obligation. No Jean Stewart, Exchange Teacher at La Crosse from acti 
agent will ro Birmingham, England, and Glen G. Eye of the Uni- the 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS versity of Wisconsin were the principal speakers at cout 
8825 T:C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. the annual meeting of the Iowa County Teachers on‘ 
--FREE INFORMATION COUPON -- association at Dodgeville March 28. Mr. Eye appeared 
FREE To the T.C.U., 8825 T.C.U. Bldg., on the morning program discussing the subject ‘Per- I 
Identification Lincoln, Nebr. sonal Relationships in the School”, and Miss Stewart mat 
Tag for Tam a*teacher ini2<.2..... nae spoke on “My Impressions of America”. At the ele- At 
Y a om iheated Ia knawine —. mentary sectional meeting Tillie Schlumberger talked the 
‘our T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me, on “Reading and Modern Methods of Word Attack”, the 
Traveling Bag§) without obligation, the whole story and Mr. Eye addressed the secondary group on Ma 
= coe. Ree ag tag. “Bursting Seams in Secondary Education’. Stanley H. arré 
Send Coupon. My a a Hore of Mineral Point is president of the association. §ro 
ing 
Ro gp oe fig ses ll = R. wot 
es enzel, principal of the Blair school in Waukesha, She 
100,000 visitors yearly was named “Mr. Waukesha of 1946” by the Junior ant: 
NI AG AR A C AVE Chamber of Commerce of that city. He was selected ture 
by the judges from a group of young men, not mem- Ne 
60 ft. underground WATERFALL— bers of the JCC, who during the past year contributed hoc 
WISHING WELL—CRYSTAL most to the welfare of the city. Mr. Menzel has been stu 
WEDDING CHAPEL— very active - Scout, YMCA, _ grap sage ote the spa 
community. In commenting on the award he sai sio: 
STALACTITE ROOM consider this work as part of my job as a Waakeshe pat 
“Where nature smiles for school teacher”’. 
e ° ” iNeé 
most two miles Monroe Co. Teachers Urge State Aid: pat 
One hour underground tour with Maintaining that training of Wisconsin’s youth is a Mz 
courteous guides. Suggest to your stu- matter which transcends, district, township, and 
dents that they write for free descriptive county boundary lines, the Monroe County Teachers : 
association in their meeting at Sparta March 15 went cor 
literature and art colored pictures. Plan on record favoring larger grants of state aid to public me 
now to spend your annual DAY OFF at schools in Wisconsin. They declared that the problem He 
Niagara Cave. is 4 for the state as : — ees 4 — ore a 
. _ tional opportunity is denied those children in low wi 
Special rates to school groups—50¢ | income and low valuation areas.” At the close of the Ol 
each member, tax included. 10 acres of session Arthur E. Weiner of Sparta was elected pres- tio 
furnished picnic grounds adjoining en- ident of the association to succeed Anabel Silha of Me 
trance. Cashton. Tillie Sylfest, supervising teacher of Monroe by 
: : county, was chosen vice president, and Anabel Has- Ch 
On the Minnesota—Iowa state line. kins, teacher in Little Creek school, was elected Mi 
Open Summer and Winter secretary-treasurer. 
60 mi. west of La Crosse, Wisc., Highw: : 
#16 and #52 sane Cornell Advises “Professional Action”: At 
55 mi. southwest of Winona, Minn. the Kewaunee County Teachers association meeting \ 
90 mi. south of Red Wing, Minn. in Kewaunee Monday evening, March 17, Harvey a 
25 mi. north of Decorah, lowa, Highway #52, Cornell, principal of the Door-Kewaunee Normal P 
4 miles south of school, urged teachers to adopt strong professional 
e group action as the most appropriate course for them 
Harmony, Minnesota to follow. He advised teachers to stick to their pro- 
= § fessional organizations and through the organization _ 
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appeal to the school boards in a dignified manner. 
He urged that teachers work toward their goal demo- 
cratically, and he scored them for underbidding each 
other as far as. salaries are concerned. At the meeting 
John Tuma, Montpelier, was named president to suc- 
ceed Elbert Schmiling of Rio Creek. Mrs. Mabel 
Olson was elected vice president, and Mrs. Rose 
Blazei was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


“Art of Living” is Kenosha Co. Topic: 
Kenosha County Teachers association conducted a 
series of meetings recently in various county schools 
in which “The Art of Living’ was the chief topic 
for consideration. Stimulating discussion gave evi- 
dence that Kenosha county teachers are much con- 
cerned with character development of children. 
Teachers showed not only an awareness of the neces- 
sity for the development. of character, but their com- 
ments proved that they are doing a great deal to 
encourage the proper development of acceptable 
character traits in the children who come under their 
guidance. At each meeting Catherine Crump, pres- 
ident of the Kenosha County Teachers association, re- 
ported on the activities of the WEA and suggested 
activities for the county teachers which would make 
the public realize their true worth. Marion Feurerer, 
county superintendent of schools, led the discussions 
on “The Art of Living’. 


Platteville STC News: Pioneer Players, dra- 
matic group at the College, presented the comedy 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace’, directed by Ruth Gober of 
the speech department . . . The College was host to 
the Southwest Wisconsin District Forensic contest, 
March 22, Milton Longhorn serving as chairman of 
arrangements . . . “Squares” is the name used by the 
group meeting an hour a week, reviving square danc- 
ing at P. T. C. under the direction of Helene Hansen, 
women’s physical education director . . . Farmers 
Short Course at the College drew over 1,000 attend- 
ants according to V. E. Nylin, head of the agricul- 
ture department . . . International Relations club, 
Newman club, and Y. W. C. A. emphasized Brother- 
hood Week by holding a dinner meeting at which 
students from Colombia, S. A., Greece, and China 
spoke . . . Cyril W. Grace, head of the rural divi- 
sion, served on the resolutions committee of the de- 
partment of rural education at the recent N. E. A. 
conference in Atlantic City . . . Representing the 
Netherlands, the College International Relations club 
participated in a model United Nations meeting at 
Marquette university, March 1. 


Childhood Education Assn. Meets: The Wis- 
consin Association for Childhood Education weekend 
meeting will be held May 17 and 18 at the Dellview 
Hotel, Lake Delton, Wis. The theme for this meeting 
is, “For Every Child, Understanding.” The speakers 
will be Neith Headley, University of Minn.; Ellen 
Olson, Chicago Teachers College; Ranger Mac, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison; and Jennie Wahlert, St. Louis, 
Mo. Anyone wishing to attend may make reservations 
by writing to the following address: Wis. Ass'n. for 
Childhood Education, Hotel Wisconsin, Room 150, 
Milwaukee. 








SUMMER POSITION 
EARN $200. A MONTH OR MORE 
Work in Wisconsin near home if you desire selling 
approved Visual Aids to rural schools. Sales ex- 
perience not required. Sales training furnished. 
Write or Wire: 
RAYMOND E. FIDELER, President 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 























Winners 


SHAW Finger-Paint 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA Tempera Paint 
LECTURERS chalk Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Color 
ARTISTA Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA Modeling Material 
GLOAMA Biock Printing Ink 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dustless Colored Chalk 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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ror tHis Summers Vacattou 
a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 


Big news for teachers 
who want a new travel experience 
for this Summer’s vacation 


@ Great Northern Railway’s fleet of 
streamlined New EmprrE BUILDERS are 
the first, brand new, postwar sleeping car- 
coach trains, and you'll love their many 
luxurious features. Plan now to travel on 
the New Empr1reE BuILpeEr, at least in one 
direction, on your summer trip to the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 

Accommodationsinclude: newstyle Day- 
Nite coaches with more spacious, restful 
seats at economy prices ...modern luxury 
accommodations and cheerful recreation 
facilities, too . . . duplex roomettes .. . 


N. DAKOTA saeco 
\_romses 

met eOFEN 

\. warterown 


S.DAKOTA\ son 

~° Kouile) of, the New wbder >» 

$ TO CALIFORNIA TO DENVER, TEXA! 
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modern bedrooms...drawing rooms...open 
sections... gay coffee shops... charming 
dining cars that offer Great Northern’s 
famous food service. 

The diesel-powered New EMPIRE 
BuILpERS have cut the running time to 
only 45 hours over the northern route 
between Chicago and Seattle and Port- 
land. They are in daily service. 

Don’t miss the pleasure of travel on the 
New EMPIRE BUILDERS on your 1947 va- 
cation trip to the Pacific Northwest and 
California. If you live in California or the 
Pacific Northwest, travel on these new lux- 
ury trains when going East. No additional 
fares on round trip railway tickets. 


B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
814 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


April 1947 


Organized in 1853 





H. E. Smith, Sheboygan, 
Heads Northeastern WEA 


Henry E. Smith, superintendent 
of schools at Sheboygan, was 
elected president of the Northeast- 
ern Wisconsin Education associa- 
tion for 1948 by the Representative 
Assembly 
meeting at 
Oshkosh on 
March 28. 
Mr. Smith 
has been vice 
president of 
the organiza- 
tion during 
the past year 
and is chair- 
man of the 
Council on 
Education of 
the WEA. 

Elsie Kopplin, teacher at Apple- 
ton High school, was chosen vice 
president. A. M. Bleyer, Director 
of Vocational and Adult Education 
at Oshkosh, was named to succeed 
himself as secretary-treasurer. For 
the position on the Executive com- 
mittee Rex John, principal of Wil- 
son Junior High school of Mani- 
towoc, was elected. 

The Representative Assembly of 
the association approved resolu- 
tions urging a more uniform com- 
pulsory attendance law which 
would apply to rural and urbarr 
children alike, a system of state 
and federal aid which would re- 
lieve the general property tax from 
its undue proportion of school 
costs, and the endorsement of the 
proposed amendments to the teach- 
ers’ retirement law now being 
sponsored by the WEA. The Asso- 
ciation also stressed the need for 
better salaries for teachers in order 
to keep good teachers now in the 
profession and to encourage young 
people to enter the profession. 











Deans of Women Meet 
In Milwaukee, May 2 


Alice M. Tobey of Wausau, 
president of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, has 
announced a meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held at the College 
Woman’s Club in Milwaukee on 
May 2 at 9 a.m. Miss Tobey urges 
that reservations for the luncheon 
be made with Cecelia Werner, 
1260 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 
by April 30. 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
TO HOLD ) MEETINGS, APRIL 14-MAY 5 





Boards and Administra- 
tors Meet on April 24-25 





The Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Administra- 
tors have planned a two-day con- 
ference in Milwaukee April 24—25. 
According to J. P. Mann of Apple- 
ton, president of the Administra- 
tors, the general theme of the pro- 
gram is ‘Education is Every Citi- 
zen’s Responsibility”. 

Principal speakers for the first 
session include: Senator Gordon 
A. Bubolz, Appleton—‘‘Education 
Problems Confronting the Legisla- 
ture”; and Paul J. Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glenco, Ill.—‘Democracy 
in School Administration’. For the 
banquet program Thursday evening 
the main speaker will be S. A. 
Hamrin of Northwestern university 
—"Guidance of Boys and Girls”. 

The Friday morning session will 
hear J. Martin Klotsche, president 
of Milwaukee STC—"Internation- 
alism and Education”; Clarence L. 
Greiber, state director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education—"'Co- 
operative Utilization of Commu- 
nity Facilities for Educational Pur- 
poses”; and Francis L. Bacon, 
superintendent Evanston Township 


Schools, Evanston, Ill._—‘Civic 
Competency’. 
The concluding session Friday 


afternoon will be a forum discuss- | 


ing the subject: ‘Procedures in 
School Board Meetings’. John Guy 
Fowlkes of the University of Wis- 
consin will be moderator, and 
R. W. Bardwell, superintendent of 
schools, La Crosse, and Samuel P. 
Myers, school board member, 
Racine, will participate. 





Gov. Goodland Appoints 
Annuity Board Members 


One of Gov. Walter S. Good- 
land’s last acts before his death was 
the reappointment of Noble Clark 
of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, to suc- 
ceed himself as teacher representa- 
tive on the State Annuity and In- 
vestment Board. The Governor's 
other appointment was Roswell H. 
Stearns, Milwaukee accountant and | 
business man, as the successor to 
J. M. Dusel of Iron Ridge. 





With the approval of the Exec- 
utive committee the Committee on 
Locals and the WEA Office have 
planned a series of ten spring 
meetings of the presidents of local 
educational associations. Beginning 
April 14 the conferences will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday nights of each week 
until the ten sections have been 
covered. 

The following schedule has been 
announced: April 14, Spooner; 


April 15, Chippewa Falls; April 
16, Eau Claire; April 21, Rhine- 
lander; April 22, Wausau ; April 


23, Green Bay; April 28, Milwau- 
kee; April 29, Tomah; April 30, 
Richland Center; May 5, Madison. 


Urged to Attend 


At each conference problems of 
local organizations and bills relat- 
ing to education which are now 
haere the legislature will be dis- 
cussed. Notices have gone out in- 
viting and urging presidents of 
local associations to be present for 
these important conferences. 

The member of the Committee 
on Locals from each district will 
have charge of the meeting. Off- 
cers of the association and_ repre- 
sentatives from the WEA Staff will 
be present at all sessions. 








Northwest Council of 
Social Studies Convenes 





An In-Service Training Confer- 
ence for Social Studies Teachers, 
sponsored jointly by the Northwest 
Council of Social Studies and Eau 
Claire STC, was held at the Col- 
lege on February 28. During the 
morning session Harold C. Deutsch 
of the History Department of the 
University of Minnesota discussed 
the subject: “The World Situa- 
|tion’”, and Ruth Johnson of the 
University of Wisconsin talked on 

The Ways and Means of Teach- 
ing International Understanding”. 

In the afternoon group meetings 
on American History, Geography, 
World History, and American 
Problems and Civics were held. 

The officers of the Council in- 
| clude: Mrs. David Barnes of Eau 
| Claire, president; Robert M. Halm- 
| stad of Black River Falls, vice 
president; Margaret Lund of Chip- 
| pewa Falls, secretary; and Leah 
| Fritz of Rice Lake, treasurer. 
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Quarter Century Club 
Formed at Two Rivers 


a 

In 1944 veteran employees of the 
Two Rivers Board of Education 
were honored by the formation of 
a “Quarter Century Club.” The 
dinner, membership certificate, and 
gift award by the Board to the five 
initiates served to recognize the 
faithful efforts of L. B. Clarke, 
principal of the high school; Edna 
Smith, clerk in the superintendent’ s 
office; John Kraupa, science in- 
structor ; Robert Winn, head of the 
social science department, and Jake 
Wiltgen, engineer at the Hamilton 
school. 

Three new members were 
added in 1946 when Eva Wirth, 
geography teacher, Mildred 
Bacon, third grade teacher at the 
Koenig School, and Ewald 
Schmeichel, printing instructor 
for the Vocational school and the 
high school, were taken into the 
organization. 

This year the Board of Educa- 
tion invited the Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education to par- 
ticipate in the annual event, and 
Vocational Director A. A. Kruschke 
was initiated along with drafting 














— Just off press... 


By Schorling and Clark. A general mathematics for ninth grade with a 
gradual extended presentation of topics students usually find difficult to 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


By Clark and others. Distinguished textbooks for grades 3-8 that empha- 
size the meanings and relationships in number. The authors know how 
children learn and capitalize on children’s real needs for number. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


master. 





Left to right, front row: Mildred Bacon, Eva Wirth, and Edna Smith; 


back row: L. B. Clarke, A. A. Kruschke, Robert Winn, Walter Johnson, : 


John Kraupa, Ewald Schmeichel. 





instructor Walter Johnson. Thirty- | 
eight guests, Board members, Vo- 
cational Board members, club mem- 
bers, and wives were served at the 
dinner. Certificates and gifts were 
presented to the new members by 
Willard Sauve, president of the | Club gives its whole-hearted sup- 
Board of Education, and Hubert | port to the Board of Education. 


strong resolution pointing out the 
causes of the present crisis in edu- 
cation due to the lack of profes- 
sionally trained teachers. Since the 
organization has always had edu- 
cation as its major interest the 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Wentorf, president ‘of the Voca- | The Club urges the Board to 


tional Board. | equitably adjust salaries for qual- 
es eas : “| ifted teachers, provide an adequate 
Brillion Lions Urge | staff and equipment, and to hold 

New Deal for Teachers (and attract able teachers by en- 
| deavoring to increase the recogni- 
| tion and prestige of teachers in the 
7 adopted a | community. 





The Lions Club of Brillion at a 
meeting on February 2 








MATHEMATICS FOR 
THE CONSUMER 
By Schorling—Clark-Lankford 


Extends the study of general mathematics 
to the field of practical problems of the 
consumer—problems of everyday living. 
For senior high school grades. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: 
BASIC COURSE 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
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Milwaukee Teachers 
Honor Miss Jelinek 


Frances Jelinek, past president of 
the Milwaukee Teachers associa- 
tion, was guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the organization 
which was held at the Elks Club in 
Milwaukee recently. Miss Jelinek 
retired last year as president after 
14 years in that office. As a token 
of appreciation for her long and 
faithful service in behalf of educa- 
tion she was presented with a 
ticket to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica by Marcella Schneider, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Supt. L. P. Goodrich, guest 
speaker for the banquet, said: ““We 
can’t run the schools without a 
highly professionalized, organized 
group of instructors. We hope they 
will demand for the profession the 
recognition it must have if our 
children are to have a square deal’’. 





Elementary Principals 
Convene at Ohio State 





The Ninth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, spon- 
sored by the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals of the NEA, 
will be held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, July 14—25, 
according to an announcement by 
Eva G. Pinkston, executive secre- 
tary of the department. 

The theme for the two weeks’ 
workshop will “Democratic 
Values in Elementary School Lead- 
ership”. The University will give 


three quarter hours credit to all 


conference members. 


Seminar Groups 


Miss Pingston reports that the 
program will follow a pattern sim- 
ilar to past conferences including 
a morning session and seminar 
groups in the afternoon. The semi- 
nars will center around the follow- 
ing topics: Language Arts and 
Children’s Literature; Science in 
the Elementary School; Child De- 
velopment; Human _ Relations; 
Evaluating the Elementary School; 
Social Studies in the Elementary 
Curriculum; Supervision; and Arts 
in the Curriculum. 

For further particulars about 
tuition and housing, write to Eva 
G. Pingston, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


VFW Advocates Federal 
Aid to Finance Schools 








George T. Trail, National Di- 
rector of Education of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, issued a state- 
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ment in March which declares that 
“We feel that Senate Bill 472 has 
many desirable points and is one 
worthy of undivided support.” The 
VFW is one of the several na- 
tional organizations which has 
added its strength to the support 
of federal aid for education. 





Wisconsin Progresses 
In Use of Visual Aids 





According to a report in Busi- 
ness Screen approximately 11 per 
cent of the nation’s sound pro- 
jectors are in Wisconsin. The 
Bureau of Visual Instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin is cur- 
rently sending out as many as 
8,000 educational films to Wiscon- 





sin schools per month. By compar- 
ison with other states this means 
that Wisconsin schools are becom- 
ing equipped to make use of such 
new tools of instruction as the 
sound, educational motion-picture 
film. 

At the University of Wisconsin 
the Fifth Annual Visual Educa- 
tional Institute will be held from 
July 14-17 inclusive. W. A. Wit- 
tich, director of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, reports that the 
primary emphasis will be placed 
on the selection and utilization of 
audio-visual materials of instruc- 
tion. Wisconsin teachers skiiled in 
the use of visual aids and profes- 
sionally capable persons from all 
sections of the United States will 
participate in the Program. 





Spring because: 


travel. 


2. Your Group 


protection. 


MADISON OFFICE... . 





A Reminder... 


Remember to pay your Teachers’ 
Group Insurance premiums due this 


1. Teachers have more accidents 
during the summer vacation than 
at any other time due to vacation 


you anywhere in the world re- 
gardless of your mode of travel. 


3. Illnesses and accidents strike 
without warning, and you don’t 
want to be without this vaiuable 


For information write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


. . 520 TENNEY BUILDING 
MADISON OFFICE—520 TENNEY BUILDING 


Insurance protects 

















Madison Educators Produce “School Days” 


“School Days,” an interpretive 
movie of the Madison Public Ele- 
mentary schools, has recently been 
completed and was shown to teach- 
ers and the Board of Education at 
a dinner meeting of the Madison 
Education association February 25. 

The movie, which is a 16 mm 
colored, silent film, approximately 
1,200 feet long, is a cooperative 
project of the Madison Education 
association and the Board of Edu- 








movie opens with a picture of 
kindergarten children taking off 
their wraps and closes with boy 
patrols helping a group of first 
grade pupils across the street and 
headed for home. 

Activities included in the movie 
are kindergarten, free play, indi- 
vidual and group activities; first 
grade, reading, health; second 


grade, excursion to the fire station, 
mid-morning 


milk lunch; third 





cation, the Association paying the 
production costs and the Board 
furnishing the equipment and the 
lighting. 

Second in a series of three inter- 
pretive colored movies, the elemen- 
tary school movie shows a cross 
section of activities in the elemen- 
tary school. Its primary purpose is 
to picture school activities for local 
groups in order to increase their 
understanding of how children 
learn in the schools today. A movie 
of the junior high level was com- 
pleted several years ago and has 
been shown extensively before 
local groups. Work on the senior 
high school movie has just com- 
menced. 


Activities Included 

In selecting the projects to be 
included, the committee chose ap- 
proximately 20 activities, for the 
most part typical school activities, 
in all the elementary schools. The 
committee decided to show each 
type of activity but once aithough 
it might occur at all grade levels. 


Arranged in grade sequence, the 
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Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools 


grade, social studies unit on wool; 
fourth grade, science unit on birds, 
rhythm in music, handwriting; re- 
cess; fifth grade, spelling, library 
methods, arithmetic, instrumental 
music; fire drill; sixth grade, 
speech, art, physical education, cur- 
rent events; safety. 

In planning the movie, the com- 
mittee aimed to show the develop- 
ment of skills, understandings, and 
attitudes. 

The Association has sent a copy 
of the film to Germany through 
the U. S. Office of Education to 
aid in the re-education of that 
country. This action was the result 
of a plea by Helen White of the 
University of Wisconsin who re- 
cently returned from a mission to 
Germany for the Federal govern- 
ment. 





The cause of freedom is identi- 
fied with the destinies of human- 
ity, and in whatever part of the 
world it gains ground by and by, 
it will be a common gain to all 
those who desire it—Louts Kos- 
SUTH. 








Pi Lambda Theta Offers 
Awards for Research 





Bess Goodykoontz of the U. §, 
Office of Education and chairman 
of the committee on studies and 
awards for Pi Lambda Theta has 
announced two awartds of $400 
each for significant research on 
“Professional Problems of 
Women’. The two awards for last 
year were granted to: Helga Stene, 
Oslo, Norway, for Glimpses of 
Women’s Political Activities in an 
Occupied Country and Alice I. 
Bryan, Columbia university, and 
Edwin G. Boring, Harvard univer- 
sity (joint authors) for Women in 
American Psychology: Factors 
Affecting Their Professional 
Careers. 

An unpublished study may be 
submitted on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems and _ contribu- 
tions of women, either in educa- 
tion or some other field. 

The final report of the completed 
research study must be submitted 
to the Committee of Studies and 
Awards by July 1, 1947. Inquiries 
for further information should be 
addressed to Miss Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Vernon Co. and Viroqua 
Teachers Hold Session 





On Saturday, March 1, the Ver- 
non County Teachers and _ the 
Viroqua Teachers associations held 
an all-day session at Viroqua. The 
morning program consisted of a 
general and two sectional meetings. 
Jean Stewart, exchange teacher 
from England teaching in La 
Crosse, addressed the first general 
session on the subject: ‘My Im- 
pressions of America’’. 

In the elementary section pre- 
sided over by W. J. Schallock, 
county superintendent, Jean Rolfe 
of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of La Crosse STC discussed: 
“World Security in Relation to 
Child Nature and Environment”. 
In the high school section Wm. 
Laux, Department of Social Science 
of La Crosse STC spoke on “The 
Role of Education in World Or- 
der’. E. C. Knutson of Wesby was 
chairman of the section. 

Samuel S. George, dean of the 
University of Dubuque, addressed 
the afternoon general session on 
“Education for Security”. E. O. 
Nordness, president of the Viroqua 
teachers presided at the morning 
meeting, and V. V. Goss, president 
of the Vernon County Teachers 
association, conducted the after- 
noon session. 
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Wisconsin Now Ranks 37th in State Aid 





“In only ten of the 48 states 
does the state pay as small a share 
of the cost of elementary and high 
schools as in Wisconsin,” stated 
LeRoy Peterson, research director 
of the WEA. Quoting information 
recently compiled by the National 
Education association covering the 
school year ending last June 30, he 
pointed out that Wisconsin fur- 
nished only 15% of the cost in the 
state which was a smaller per cent 
than was furnished in state aid in 
37 of the 48 states. The average 
for all states was slightly over 








communities. General! property 
taxes now provide 86% of the cost 
of elementary and secondary 
schools in Wisconsin. With school 
costs increasing the per cent and 
amount obtained from _ general 
property taxation must be even 
higher next year unless a state aid 
law is enacted by the 1947 legisla- 
ture. Bill 255 A, now being con- 
sidered by the Wisconsin legisla- 


ture, would shift approximately 
half the cost of education from 
local general property taxes to 


state aids. 





Per Cent of School (Elementary and Secondary) Reve- 
nue from State Sources as Reported by NEA 
(1945-46 Revision) 


Per cent 
State from State 
WOblaWeate 2-85 ees 91.7 
New Mexico —_--_-_-__ 76.8 
Washington _____--____ 72.9 
CS a eee, 68.1 
North Carolina _-._____ 63.0 
PONG eo 61.8 
OE te 58.8 
MORON oe ee, 56.1 
South Carolina _.....__. 56.1 
[eS ee aes 54.9 
West Virginia _________ 54.9 
MAS oc soso 47.8 
GColmotaih. 3... 47.0 
DMBSINGIOD! nk 46.9 
LOSS eR metas ap 45.7 
Oijahoma —.........._. 44.7 
UCC | aie een 44.1 
RRO Shc h ca ors a Se 43.6 
EE a eae rk 40.1 
eonticky o..=-.W 2. «305 
WaT cen SIS 
NRO ee ee ys 
EES i SRE Bea 35.0 
2 Oe eee 34.9 


Per cent 
State from State 
Dinneséta 2.2. 34.3 
Penusyiwaie 242-22 5.- 32.3 
reson. co2 Je ocee 32.2 
Newaxorke ...22L2--5. 31.8 
i OL: a cr 28.9 
WVVyOMing 252. 5..-5- 5 Sie 
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35% of school costs paid in state 
aid. 

The per cent of the cost of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools paid 
by the state has more than doubled 
since 1929-30 in the United States 
as a whole. In Wisconsin the per 
cent paid by the state at the present 
time is less than in 1929-30, 
according to Mr. Peterson. 


Property Carries Load 


Practically all school money not 
obtained from state aid in Wiscon- 
sin is levied on general property. 
Since state aids have not increased 
in recent years all of the increased 
school cost has been carried by the 
general property tax levy in most 








Bjorge Succeeds Fulton 
As Oconto Superintendent 





L. W. Fulton, superintendent of 
Oconto Public schools for the past 
15 years, has announced that he 
will retire July 1 and that his posi- 
tion will be filled by John A. 
Bjorge, supervising principal of 
the Ellsworth Public schools. 

Mr. Fulton has been in the pro- 
fession for 39 years and during his 
period of service at Oconto he 
played a major role in the develop. 
ment of its school system and 
maintained an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

Mr. Bjorge goes to Oconto with 
a background of experience as prin- 
cipal at Ellsworth and Elk Mound 
and as a teacher in the Tomah high 
school and grades. 





“The Teachers’ Crisis” 
Is March of Time Film 


Witk the assistance of the Na- 
tional Education association the 
March of Time has prepared a 
documentary film entitled ‘The 
Teachers’ Crisis”, which is devoted 
to the present crisis in education. 
It has been scheduled for use in 
theatres through the nation for 
three months, starting March 15, 
with a normal audience of nine 
million per month. 

Local education association off- 
cials wishing to arrange an advance 
screening of ‘The Teachers’ Crisis” 
should get in touch with the 
Twentieth Century Fox office in 
Milwaukee. Because of its vast 
public significance, educational 
leaders may wish to cooperate with 
theatres in urging use of the pic- 
ture. 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
45th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
Region, 
for you. 


orthwest or Southwest, we can find it 
Member, N. A. T. A. 







Madison 3, Wis. 








Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


NEW JERSEY 





Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 









Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


32 years superior placement service 


Greatest teacher 


Enroll 


RERSHIP. 


immediately for 
throughout West and Alaska. FREE LIFE MEM- 





Free enrollment 


Excellent Teaching Positions Especially in 
Elementary Schools are Available 
rough the 


h 
of fers Sthriahan Teacher A 
: Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was 
Tenure Pensions formerty Executive Secretary, N. J. Edu- 
Good Salaries cation Assn. 


Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
shortage 


in Nation’s history. 


unequalled opportunities 
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Central STC Sponsors 
Listening Conference 





Gertie L. Hanson, chairman of 
the Better Radio Listening Confer- 
ence at Central STC, has announced 
the program for the Better Radio 
Listening Conference at the Emer- 
son School Auditorium in Stevens 
Point, Saturday, April 26. Follow- 
ing the opening of the conference 
by Grant E. Thayer, production 
manager of the Radio Workshop, 
Pres. Wm. C. Hansen will address 
the group. Mrs. C. Howard King 
of Madison will discuss “What Is 
the Listening Movement?’ Other 
topics considered include: ‘Do 
Listeners Count?” by Miss Leslie 
Spence of the Joint Committee for 
Better Radio Listening; “The 
Promise of FM for Wisconsin’ by 
Harold B. Engel, assistant director 
of WHA in Madison; ‘‘Children’s 
Programs” by Mrs. H. B. Bonsack, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Joint 
Committee for Better Radio Lis- 
tening. 

In the afternoon a forum will be 
conducted by Mrs. E. L. Jones of 
Madison on the subject “Are Our 
Communities Satisfied with the 
Kind of Radio They Get?’ The 
program is jointly sponsored by the 
Radio Workshop of Central STC, 
the American Association of Uni- 





versity Women, and the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. 
The meeting is open to the public 
and to anyone interested in radio 
programs. 


DuShane, NEA Defense 
Com. Secretary, Dies 








Donald DuShane, secretary of 
the NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation, died in Washington, D. C., 
on March 11. In 1941 he was 
president of the NEA and has been 
secretary of the Commission since 
its creation by the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

Under Mr. DuShane’s guidance 
the first major activity of the De- 
fense Commission was the setting 
up of a nationwide series of Edu- 
cation and Industry Conferences. 
These conferences contributed 
greatly to better understanding of 
education and its purposes, re- 
newed confidence in the compe- 
tence and loyalty of American 
teachers, and increased financial 
support for public education. 

Mr. DuShane received his M. S. 
degree from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1916 and_ honorary 
doctor’s degree from Wabash col- 
lege in 1938 and from Butler un:- 
versity in 1941. 





Social Studies Council 
Meets in Madison, May 3 
Laura E. 


Sutherland of Eau 


| Claire, president of the Wisconsin 


Council for the Social Studies, has 
announced that the spring meeting 
of the Council will be held at the 
Memorial Union in Madison on 
Saturday, May 3. Registration will 
begin at 9:30. Scheduled for the 
morning session is an address by 
Merle Curti, professor of history at 
the University who recently re- 
turned from India, and sectional 
meetings on high school problems 
courses, geography and world his- 
tory in junior and senior high 
schools, and social studies in the 
elementary school. 


Phillips to Speak 

Following the noon luncheon at 
the Memorial Union, Burr Phillips 
of the University who has just re- 
turned from Germany will be the 
principal speaker. He has just com- 
pleted an assignment by the State 
Department for the American Mili- 
tary Government in the U. S. 
Occupation Zone. 

Please send your Memorial 
Union Luncheon Reservation with 
payment at $1.00 per plate by 
April 30 to Ruth M. Johnson, 
Wisconsin High School, Madison 6. 





EDUCATION... 
the key that unlocks the 
World of Tomorrow 














GN In addition to more than 1000 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest including American insti- 

gytitions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on 

Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff 

of 900 persons including educators of na- 

tional and international reputation—plus 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


the splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Counseling facilities for 
returning veterans... 
Tuesday, June 17. Second term Monday, July 28. 


Firgt term registration, 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available from 
Director of Summer Session. 810 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








April, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Seven 











New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





How To Make Arithmetic Meaningful, by Brueck- 
ner and Grossnickle. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. 1947. 513 pp. List $4.00. 

The aims of the authors in this new ‘methods’ 
book are (1) to present a concrete discussion of re- 
cent trends in the teaching of arithmetic in grades 
1-6, and (2) to make both the mathematical and 
social phases of arithmetic meaningful and vital. 
The Table of Contents reveals the problems which 
every teacher of arithmetic recognizes and seeks an 
answer. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful is the 
first professional book on the teaching of arithmetic 
since the publication of the Yearbook (1941) of the 
National Society for the Study of Education to which 
Mr. Brueckner was a major contributor. It brings to 
the reader the results of research, experimentation, 
and classroom practices from 1939 to the present. 


Learning to Read, by Nila Banton Smith. Silver 
Burdett Co. 1946. (With New Friends, List $1.20; 
Over Hill and Plain, List $1.28). 


Learning to Read includes a basic reading program 
by Nila Banton Smith, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California With New Friends is 
a second semester reader for second grade. Its use 
following the first semester book, In New Places, 
assures the average second grade pupil a gradual de- 
velopment of pr, skills. Over Hill and Plain, the 
second semester book for grade 3, rounds out the 


third grade skill-development begun in From Sea to 
Sea, the first semester book for this grade, and serves 
as a transition reader from third to fourth grade. The 
many illustrations in four colors and distinctive cover 
designs should attract children to read. 


Fighting for Freedom, by Hansen, Herndon, and 
Langsdorf. The John C. Winston Co. 1947. 500 pp. 
Fighting for Freedom is a compilation of selections 

from the leaders of our generation. It aims to show 
that the issues between democracy and totalitarianism 
are clear-cut. In this book are presented the historical 
documents from which the reader may see for him- 
self the logic in favor of democracy. Students of 
political philosophy, history, international relations, 
and the problems of peace will find this volume use- 
ful as a reference work for many dotuments not 
easily found elsewhere. It is the most complete selec- 
tion of statements from men who have made history 
during the past ten years and a selection of historical 
documents from the Declaration of Independence to 
the United Nations Charter. 


Jobs and Small Business, by Kotite. World Book 

Co. 1947. $1.00. 

This is a text-and reference book for students who 
are thinking about “What comes after graduation?”. 
It tells about employment possibilities and job re- 
quirements in nine divisions wherein most of the 








Learning Arithmetic. 


Chicago 6 
Dallas 1 





% Simple and direct explanations 

% Problems and exercises based on experience 
%* Visual aids to illustrate abstract processes 
* Self-testing at regular intervals 

% Abundant maintenance exercises 


Learning Arithmetic provides all of these in its step-by-step introduction of skill after 
skill in logical sequence. Your pupils will gain in achievement when they study 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 3 


Years of Experience and Research by 
%& Lennes, Rogers and Traver bring America’s Pupils . . . 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 
A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 


The successful use of more than twenty-five million copies of our materials of instruc- 
tion in arithmetic by satisfied teachers is a convincing argument in favor of 





m1 


San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 
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country’s workers are found. The book is very well 
illustrated with drawings and photographs — all 
attractively arranged. 


Before We Spell, Grade 1; We Spell and Write, 
Grade 2, 3, 4, and 5, by Lewis, et al. McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Spelling and writing are taught as a combined 

program in the Before We Spell and We Spell and 

Write books. Realizing the ability to spell is essen- 

tial for writing, the authors have provided a com- 

plete spelling course and a supplementary writing 
program for each grade. This spelling series is based 
on the extensive vocabulary research by Dr. Rinsland 
as reported in “A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children.”’ 


New World of Chemistry, by Bernary Jaffe. Silver 
Burdett Co., New York. 1947. 710 pp. List $2.52. 
This 1947 revision is an unusually readable text- 

book that is keyed to everyday living and puts ideas 

across in simple everyday language. Throughout the 
book, emphasis is placed on consumer chemistry 
and the chemistry of everyday things, but noz 
at- the expense of basic chemical theory. The 
student is shown by concrete example how scien- 
tists use scientific methods in solving problems. 

One chapter tells how scientific methods led to 

the release of atomic energy. Exercises give stu- 

dents the opportunity to use scientific methods 
in many kinds of problems of everyday living. 

Illustrations are large, clear, easy to follow, and they 

serve a definite teaching purpose. The visual aids 

program includes a six-page list of films on chemical 
subjects. Organization of subject matter and the au- 
thor’s graphic, interesting style attest to his classroom 
experience and his understanding of young students. 


Chemistry for Our Times, by Weaver and Foster. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1947. 721 pp. 
$2.28. 


Chemistry for Our Times is a basic text for the 
high school student of chemistry, stressing scientific 
principles, consumer approach, and the impact of 
chemistry on everyday life. The book starts with th? 
students immediate environment and then swings 
through the gamut of chemical actions, progressing 
gradually from familiar to less familiar experiences. 
After the principles have been established, the book 
concludes with a unit on the applications of these 
principles to human problems of food, health, and 
peace. The questions that accompany each chapter 
are of the thought-stimulating type. 


Latin America—Past and Present, by Fitzgibbon 
and Wooton. D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 1946. 
469 pp. $2.20. 


This book is aimed to help high school pupils 
develop a sympathetic understanding of our 20 Latin 
American neighbors. A major portion of the book 
deals with contemporary life, but includes enough 
historical background to develop an appreciation of 
the achievements and unsolved problems of the coun- 
try. The material is organized in seven parts. Part I, 
Why Study Latin America?; Part II, What Latin 
America Is; Part III, How Latin America Came to 
Be; Part IV, What Latin America Does; Part V, 
How Latin Americans Govern Themselves; Part VI, 
What Latin America Thinks and Creates; Part VII, 
Latin America and the Future. Questions for under- 
standing the text and suggestions of things to do 
are valuable teaching aids. 





Neu Ready / 
The ALICE AND JERRY 
New Reading Readiness 
and Preprimer Program 


Once again The Alice and Jerry 
Books mark anew era in reading! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
These new features .... 











THE REBUS — used in basic pre- 
primers. By introducing the picture 
into the line of type, the picture be- 
comes truly a functional part of the 
reading process. 


BIG PICTURES—used in conjunction 


with the Wall Chart, make possible 
the building of a variety of stories, 


not the mere duplication of the pre- 
primer. 

TEXTFILMS—a series of filmstrips 
to aid the teacher in developing basic 
reading skills. 

TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS — one 
for the average, and one for the slow 
groups. 





Write us for 
complete infor- 
mation. 


. 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


131 E. 23rd St., New York 10 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


7“ WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
eapeeant. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. " 
























At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field % 
of human activity. Alpha- § 

betical arrangement. } 
1,736 pages, with thumb 

index. 















Both books have been prepared 
on same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





























A complete geography 
Program for grades 3-8 by 


WORKBOOKS 


America, Heir of Yesterday, by Ames and Kinkead, 
Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis. 1947. $0.36. 
These activity books are to accompany four books 

of the American Life Series—Stories of My Coun. 

trys Beginnings, Stories of My Country's Growth, 

My Country, and America, Heir of Yesterday. 


Semimicro Laboratory Exercises in High School 
Chemistrv. by Weisbruch. D. C. Heath and Co, 
1946. List $1.48. 


The present manual is the result of five years of 
experimental work in this field. It represents an 
original attempt to render the high school laboratory 
work cleaner, more orderly, and more interesting as 
well as more informative to the high school student. 





YOURS... 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 

Available from The Journal’s Advertisers 

38a. “Education Makes Our Freedom More Secure” 
is a manual for action which outlines many 
practical, effective methods for making the 
values and problems of American educators 
known to the community. Ideas are offered for 
enlisting the active aid and cooperation of busi- 
ness, industrial, and civic organizations, to the 
end that the high function and responsibility of 
education will be more clearly understood and 
more vigorously upheld in every American 
community. (American Seating Company) 

39a. STEPHEN FOSTER SONG BOOK containing 
words, music and direction hints for 41 of 
Foster’s widély-loved folk melodies—especially 
arranged for school and general use. Available 
in classroom quantities if so indicated, this new 
Foster Song Book is accompanied by two illus- 
trated pamphlets dealing with Foster's life, 
work and times. (Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company) 


40a. Railroads at Work is a picture book of the 
Lwood Lomas American railroads in Action. 56 different types 
= of work are illustrated with a brief story about 





Let the nation’s leading geography 
series give your pupils broad hori- 
zons, a world point of view, and a 
correct sense of human values. Bas- 
ing the study of geography on 
natural regions, this program inte- 
grates text, maps, map study, pic- 
tures, and exercise material. Ask for 
the teachable ATWOOD-THOMAS 
geographies—texts, workbooks, and 


teachers’ manuals. 


GINN and Company 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


each type. Copies for each member of the class 
will be furnished if quantity is indicated. 

41a. Steps in Instituting a Community-School Nutri- 
tion and Health Program is an outline of a pro- 
gram that has been used by General Mills in 
several communities. These steps are suggestions 
only and are not intended to be all inclusive. 
Each school and community will develop new 
way of meeting local needs. Teachers and 
administrators will find this helpful. 




















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 
38a 39a 40a 41a 
NY kta vs cs lrg oreo lc ead sag as ca 
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